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lrcw  his  dirk,  and  sprang  at  Jim,  who,  with  a  sudden  blow  with  an  iron  belaying-pin 
sent  the  knife  flying,  and  nearly  broke  the  slaver's  wrist.  “Ahoy,  there!”  cried 
Warrott,  and  six  or  eight  mon  answered  his  call. 
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YEARS  IN  THE  SARGASSO 


By  CAPT.  THOS.  H.  WILSON 
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CHAPTER  L — Plot  and  Plotters. 

-J  In  a  little  office  fronting  the  quays  at  Cape 
•Town  sat  a  shrewd-looking,  partly-bald,  dried-up 
man  of  about  fifty  looking  over  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  and  accounts.  The  man  was  ostensibly  a  ship- 
*  ping  agent,  but  he  sometimes  speculated  in  wool, 
diamonds  or  anything  in  which  there  was  money. 
He  also  negotiated  bills  of  exchange,  arranged  in¬ 
surances,  loaned  money  at  usurious  rates,  pro¬ 
cured  crews  for  ships  and  at  times  assisted  cap¬ 
tains  to  recapture  deserters,  being  hated  by  mas¬ 
ters  and  men,  and  yet  being  found  useful  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  by  both  classes.  This  man  was  called 
Peter  Hazzard  and  bore  none  too  good  a  reputa¬ 
tion,  although  he  had  never  been  detected  in  any 
act  that  would  make  him  answerable  to  the  law. 
<  As  he  sat  at  a  rusty  little  table  reading  a  letter, 
he  looked  out  upon  the  water,  smiled  grimly  and 
muttered : 

“Ha,  ha.  there  she  lies,  ready  to  go  out  to-day 
v  with  a  fine  cargo  and  my  diamonds,  and  more 
than  that,  ha,  ha,  yes,  a  most  beautiful  invention, 
the  very  perfection  of  clockwork,  a  little  machine 
not  much  larger  than  the  two  fists  of  a  good- 
sized  man,  but  with  power  enough  to  blow  up 
the  stoutest  ship  that  ever  sailed!” 

The  fellow  laughed  softly,  and  presently  con¬ 
tinued: 

“Yes,  my  beautiful  Lady  Jane,  you’re  a  fine 
ship,  but  you  won’t  be  proof  against  this- ex¬ 
quisite  invention,  combined  with  a  few  pounds 
of  the  most  powerful  explosive  known,  and  it 
won’t  be  many  days  before  you  will  be  among  the 
■  mizsirng  and  my  beautiful  diamonds,  well  insured, 

’  will  be  adorning  the  person  of  some  mermaid,  and 
the  young  gentleman  also  will  fail  to  appear  at 
the  appointed  time.  You,  my  charming  Lady 
Jane,  with  your  tapering  masts  and  your  lovely 
lines  and  your  white  canvas,  there  will  be  a  mark 
against  your  name  on  the  register  in  a  few  weeks 
and  another  mysterious  shipwreck  will  be  re¬ 
ported.” 

The  man  rubbed  his  hands,  smiled  again  and 
L  turned  to  an  open  letter  on  the  table  before  him, 
which  read  as  follows: 

“London,  Eng.,  June  13,  18 — . 

\  “My  Dear  Hazzard:  Knowing  that  you  are  in- 
•#  V  ji  -hips,  I  would  like  you  to  look  after  a 

H  r,\  of  h-  e,  now  traveling  around  the  world 
Id  j  ilcel ;  to  be  at  the  Cape  about  the  time  this 
er  reaches  you.  He  is  fond  of  the  ocean,  and 


will  undoubtedly  take  a  ship  from  the  Cape  to 
London,  as  time  is  of  no  particular  account  to 
him.  If  he  and  one  of  your  favorite  consign¬ 
ments  of  goods  should  happen  to  be  on  the  same 
vessel  it  would  facilitate  certain  plans  of  my  own 
and  be  money  in  your  pocket.  His  name  is  Dale 
Waterford,  and  he  is  nineteen,  and  in  two  years  I 
shall  have  to  give  an  accounting;  but  if,  in  the 
interim,  anything  happens  to  him  I  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  settle  up  the  estate.  Please  let  me  know 
by  what  vessel  he  is  likely  to  sail.  Write  to  me 
at  my  American  address,  as  I  intend  to  go  home 
shortly,  and  am  not  likely  to  remain  here  long. 

“Yours,  etc.,  CLAUDE  COLBURNE.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha,  that  was  an  easy  matter,” 
chuckled  Hazzard,  folding  the  letter  and  putting 
it  in  his  pocket.  “I  had  no  trouble  at  all.  My 
young  friend  hears  of  an  American  vessel  about 
to  sail  for  London  and  engages  a  passage  and 
then  in  goes  my  consignment  and  that  settles  Mr. 
Dale  Waterford.” 

“Oh,  it  does,  does  it?”  muttered  a  rough-look¬ 
ing  man,  who  entered  the  office  in  time  to  hear 
the  last  few  words  of  the  agent.  “What  devil’s 
plan  have  you  on  hand  now,  Peter?  Let  me  into 
it  or  I’ll  blow  the  whole  thing,”  and  the  man  sat 
down  and  put  his  feet  on  the  table,  glaring'  im¬ 
pudently  at  Hazzard.  , 

He  wore  a  full  black  beard,  untidy  in  appear¬ 
ance,  being  somewhat  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  and  therefore  dangerous,  although  he  had 
the  look  of  one  who  would  not  stop  at  any  crime, 
and  therefore  his  degree  of  sobriety  would  make 
little  difference  in  him. 

“Why,  my  dear  Mugford,”  said  the  agent,  “I 
thought  you  had  embarked  with  the  circus  a  long 
time  since.  You  have  not  surely  given  up  the 
sawdust?” 

“No,  it’s  given  me  up  for  the  present.  The  girl 
has  bolted  and  I’m  dov.  n  on  my  Luck.  I  am  no 
attraction  without  her,  and  besides,”  and  the  man 
lowered  his  voice  and  leaned  forward,  “the  police 
are  after  me  for  a  little  irregulartiy  in  a  diamond 
transaction  up  in  Griqualand  and  I’ve  got  to 
slope.  Come,  I  want  your  help!” 

“But,  my  dear  Mugford,  you  know  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  very  strict  in  regard  to  diamonds  and 
any  irregular  transaction  is  most  severely  pun¬ 
ished.  If  I  aided  or  abetted  you  I  would  be  as 
liable  as  yourself.” 

“H’m!  how  would  you  like  me  to  tell  the  insur 
ance  companeis  about  certain  lots  of  diamonds 
that  you  sent  to  England  in  vessels  that  wew 
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never  heard  of  afterwards  on  which  they  paid  the 
insurance!  How  would  you  like  me  to  tell  them 
the  reason  that  the  ships  were  lost?  By  George, 
I  believe  you  have  another  plot  on  hand  now  and 
that  it  concerns  this  Dale  Waterford!  You  want 
to  get  rid  of  him  and  you  have  insured  another 
bogus  lot  of  stuff,  put  in  one  of  your  devilish  ma¬ 
chines  and  mean  to  blow  the  ship  out  of  water.” 

Mugford  arose,  greatly  excited,  and  seemed 
about  to  leave  the  office. 

“Sit  down,  my  dear  Daniel,”  said  Hazzard 
suavely,  “and  don’t  talk  so  loud.  What  can  I  do 
for  you?” 

“Give  me  fifty  pounds  and  help  me  to  get  away, 
not  in  one  of  your  infernal  vessels,  though.  Stop! 
What  ship  is  this  Waterford  going  in,  and  who  is 
he?” 

“The  ward  of  a  friend  of  mine,  a  young  Amer¬ 
ican,  making  a  tour  of  the  world.  He  has  already 
Bailed  for  China  in  the  Hoang-Ho,  but  this  surely 
does  not  interest  you.” 

“It  does,  though,  and  I  wouldn’t  trust  myself  in 
the  same  vessel  with  him.  What  did  you  ship  at 
the  same  time?” 

“Wool,”  said  Hazzard,  “but  you  must  not  talk 
of  such  things,  my  dear  Mugford.  You  make  me 
nervous.  So  you  want  fifty  pounds?  That  is  a 
good  deal  of  money.” 

“Not  for  you  who  can  buy  an  infernal  machine 
for  twice  that  much.  I  must  have  it;  I  must  get 
away.  The  girl  has  gone,  I  don’t  know  where, 
and  she  was  a  mint  in  herself,  with  her  beauty 
and  her  daring  flying  ring  business.  Never  saw 
her  equal.” 

“But  she  was  your  daughter,  and  still  she  ran 
away  ?” 

“No,  she  found  out  she  was  not  and  she  bolted. 
She  hated  me  long  before  that;  but  come,  never 
mind  her;  give  me  fifty  quid  and  help  me  get 
away.” 

“Yes,  yes,  my  dear  Daniel,”  and  the  rascally 
agent  rubbed  his  hands  and  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  “but  you  won’t  trust  me  to  ship  you  on  any 
vessel,  and  what  else  can  we  do?  You  can’t  stay 
here,  you  can’t  go  up  country,  and  you  must  leave 
by  some  ship,  but  such  is  your  disgust  of  me,  my 
dear  friend,  that  I  can’t  recommend  any  ship  to 
you.” 

“Never  mind  vour  ‘dears,’  Peter,”  growled  the 
other.  “What  ships  are  going  out  to-day  or  to¬ 
morrow?  I  have  no  time  to  lose.” 

“Well,  there’s  the  Belvedere,  bound  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  a  fine  ship  and  in  want  of  men,  I  believe.  I 
would  certainly  advise  you  to  go  in  her.  The 
agents  are  just  down  the  street.  I’ll  give  you 
twenty-five  pounds,  but  really,  that  is  all  I  can 
give  you.” 

“Gold,  then,  not  notes.  I’m  afraid  of  your  Bank 
of  England  notes.” 

“Aha,  facetious  as  ever,  aren’t  you,  my  dear 
Mugford?”  laughed  Hazzard,  opening  a  drawer  in 
his  safe  and  taking  out  a  small  handful  of  Eng¬ 
lish  sovereigns.  “Twenty-five,  you  said?  Two, 
four,  seven,  twelve,  nineteen,  twenty-five;  there 
you  are,  my  dear  sir,  and  there  isn’t  another,  man 
I’d  give  that  much  money  to  for  nothing.” 

Mugford  tested  one  or  two  of  the  coins,  put 
them  in  his  pocket  and  left  the  office. 

“Ha,  ba!  he  won’t  take  the  Belvedere  because  I 
recommend  her,”  chuckled  the  agent,  “and  the 
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Lady  Jane  is  the  only  other  vessel  that  he  can$  | 
take.  Ha,  ha,  Mr.  Mugford,  you  were  not  as* 
clever  as  you  thought  yourself,  and  I  will  see| 
that  you  go  aboard  the  Lady  Jane  and  no  other  J 
ship,  and  then  I’ll  be  rid  of  you  as  well  as  my| 
young  friend,  Dale  Waterford,  and  no  one  shall 
be  any  the  wiser.”  i 

An  hour  later  Dan  Mugford,  clean-shaven  and 
wearing  much  more  respectable  clothes  than 
those  in  which  he  had  appeared  before  Hazzard, 
went  on  board  the  American  ship  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  Zebadiah  Comfort,  master,  ready  to  sail 
that  day  for  London,  with  an  assorted  cargo.  On 
the  main  deck  were  the  captain  and  two  handsome 
young  American  boys,  one  about  eighteen,  and 
the  other  something  more  than  a  year  older,  the 
elder  being  Dale  Waterford,  of  New  York,  and 
the  younger  his  chum,  Rodney  Holmes,  of  the 
same  place,  both  being  now  on  a  tour  around  the 
world.  Mugford  stepped  up  to  the  group,  touched 
his  hat  and  said: 

“May  I  see  you  a  moment,  sir?  You’re  the 
captain,  I  believe?” 

“Well,  my  man,  what  is  it?”  asked  Captain 
Comfort,  looking  the  man  over. 

“I’d  like  to  ship,  sir.  I’m  an  able-bodied  sea¬ 
man  out  of  a  job,  and  want  to  get  home.  I’ve 
been  in  the  mines,  but  couldn’t  make  nothing,  and 
if  you  had  any  kind  of  a  berth  you  could  give 
me  I’d  like  it.” 


“Well,  I  haven’t  got  any  room  now,  but  there’s 
no  knowing  what  might  happen.  We  don’t  sail 
for  two  hours.  You  might  see  me  again.” 

“Thankee,  sir,”  and  the  man  went  on  shore,  the 
captain  going  below.  S 

“I  say,  Dale,”  said  one  of  the  bovs,  the  younger 
one,  ‘‘haven’t  we  seen  that  fellow  “befo re  ?” 

“Why,  no,  Rod,  I  don’t  know  that  we  have,” 
answered  Dale  Waterford  carelessly. 

“It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  seen  him,  but  I 
don’t  know  where.  At  any  rate,  I  don’t  like  his 
looks,  and  I  hope  Captain  Comfort  won’t  take 
him.” 


“Why,  he’ll  only  be  a  sailor,  and  that  won’t 
make  any  difference  to  us,”  laughed  Dale.  “We 
are  passengers,  my  dear  boy.” 

At  that  moment  the  captain’s  daughter  came  on 
deck,  and  both  boys  turned  toward  her,  giving  her  •> 
all  their  attention,  and  the  question  of  the  man’s 
identity  was  forgotten.  Just  before  the  Lady 
Jane  was  to  sail,  the  captain  received  a  message 
from  shore,  stating  that  his  second  mate  had  been 
injured,  and  was  at  the  Marine  Hospital.  AlniuTN-v 
at  the  same  moment  Mugford  appeared,  and 
asked  if  there  was  any  place  for  him. 

“Yes,”  said  the  captain.  “You  can  take  Clif¬ 
ford  s  bunk  in  the  forecastle.  I  shall  want  him 
ior  third  mate.  Get  your  dunnage  on  board  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  glided 
out  into  Table  Bay  bound  upon  the  strangest  voy¬ 
age  she  had  ever  taken,  and  one  of  which  none  of 
hei  crew,  not  even  in  the  wildest  flights  of  im¬ 
agination,  would  ever  have  dreamed. 


CHAPTER  II. — The  Warning  Comes  Too 

1  he  Lady  Jane  was  eleven  days  out  from  Cape  ^ 
lowa  and  was  bowling  along  with  all  her  canva* * 
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set  and  a  fine  wind  blowing:,  the  spray  dashing 
up  from  her  graceful  cutwater  and  the  declining 
sun  casting  a  red  glow  upon  her  white  sails.  On 
deck,  near  the  cabin  door,  sat  Dorothy  Comfort, 
the  captain's  daughter,  usually  called  Dolly  for 
brevity,  while  near  her  was  Rodney  Holmes,  the 
companion  of  Dale  Waterford,  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  his  friend  on  his  tour  of  the  world,  being 
the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  in  New  York  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  desire  to  travel  before  settling  down  to  busi¬ 
ness.  Rod  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Dolly  Com¬ 
fort  and  Dale  would  have  felt  jealous  had  he  not 
been  a  sensible  young  fellow  who  believed  in 
even,*  one  doing  as  he  pleased  so  long  as  he  did 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  Dale  at 
that  moment  was  standing  near  the  waist  looking- 
out  across  the  water  at  some  strange  object  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  sun. 

“What  do  you  make  it  out  to  be,  Jim?”  he  was 
asking  one  of  the  sa;iors. 

“Looks  as  if  it  might  be  the  formin’  of  a  water¬ 
spout,  sir.” 

“By  Jove,  I’d  like  to  see  it  close,”  and  the  boy 
ran  to  the  cabin  companionway.  “Hallo,  below 
there,  Harry,  my  lad,  will  you  fetch  my  glass  out 
of  my  room?” 

“Ay,  ay!”  answered  a  boy’s  voice,  and  a  few 
moments  later  a  lad  of  apparently  sixteen,  lithe 
of  limb,  small  of  stature,  and  unusually  handsome 
»for  a  boy,  brought  the  glass  to  the  rail  where 
Dale  now  stood. 

“Thanks,  old  chap,  and  now  let’s  see  what  that 
thing  is.  Why,  what’s  the  matter,  boy?”  for 
Harry  had  turned  suddenly  pale  and  stood  clutch¬ 
ing  the  rail  as  if  about  to  faint. 

“That  man!”  whispered  the  boy,  pointing  to 
one  of  the  sailors,  “who  is  he  ?  I  have  never  seen 
him  before.” 

“Why,  that’s  Jack  Blight,  I  think,  the  fellow 
who  took  Mr.  Clifford’s  place  just  before  we 
sailed.” 

“But  I  have  never  seen  him  before.” 

“You  were  sick  a  day  or  two  and  so  was  he, 
and  then  you  were  busy  in  the  cabin;  but  what  of 
it — why  do  you  seem  so  frightened?” 

“You  remember  how  I  came  to  get  here?” 
asked  the  cabin  boy.  clinging  to  Dale. 

“Yes,  you  met  Rod  and  I  in  Cape  Town.  You 
were  running  away  from  seme  one  and  we  kept 
you  out  of  his  sight  and  got  you  the  job  of  cabin 
boy  on  this  ship.” 

“That  is  the  very  man  I  was  running  away 
from,  and  now  he  is  on  this  ship.  His  name  is 
Dan  Mugford,  and  he  is  a  miserable  villain.” 

At  that  moment  Captain  Comfort  gave  some' 
order,  and  three  or  four  of  the  men  came  aft. 
One  of  these  was  Mugford,  whose  beard  w-as  be¬ 
ginning  to  grow  again,  and  who  looked  more  as 
he  had  looked  when  in  Cape  Town.  He  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  the  boy,,  and  gasped: 

“What!  You  here  on  this  ship?  Wht  are  you 
doing  in  this  disguise?” 

“You  dare  not  harm  me,  Dan  Mugford,”  said 
the  boy.  “I  will  appeal  to  the  captain.” 

“Well  see,”  muttered  the  man,  hurrying  away. 

“Dor  ’t  be  afraid,  Harry,”  said  Dale.  “He  won’t 
dore  to  abuse  you  here.  He  is  nothing  to  you,  is 

>  “No,  but  be  claims  to  be.” 

'  “Well,  v/e’ll  soon  keep  him  quiet,”  and  then 


Dale  put  the  glass  to  his  eyes  and  gave  all  his 
attention  to  the  object  out  upon  the  water. 

This  seemed  to  be  a  conical  cloud,  moving  over 
the  water  at  great  speed,  its  point  toward  the 
ocean,  and  growing  lower  every  minute,  the  water 
beneath  seeming  to  be  boiling  as  the  cloud  ap¬ 
proached  nearer  and  nearer.  As  Dale  watched 
the  phenomenon  Harry  suddenly  caught  him  by 
the  arm.  The  boy  turned  and  saw-  Mugford  glar¬ 
ing  at  him. 

“Dale!”  screamed  Harry,  “do  not  let  him  touch 
me!” 

“Well,  what  do  you  want?”  asked  Dale.  “Why 
do  you  annoy  this  boy?” 

“Boy!”  repeated  Mugford.  “That  is  no  more  a 
boy  than  the  skipper’s  daughter  yonder.  Your 
boy  is  a  girl,  and  not  only  that,  but  my  child!” 

“Dale,  do  not  believe  him,  he  lies!”  cried  Har¬ 
ry.  “I  am  not  his  child,  although  I  am - ” 

“What  did  you  say?”  cried  Mugford,  turning 
suddenly  white.  “Speak,  boy,  what  is  your 
name?”  » 

“Dale  Waterford.” 

“My  God!  then  we  are  lost!”  and  the  man,  as 
■white  as  death  and  terrified  by  fear,  dashed  aft 
where  the  captain  stood  talking  to  his  daughter. 

“Captain,  in  mercy’s  name,  overhaul  the  cargo. 
There  is  an  infernal  machine  on  board.  We  shall 
all  be  blown  to  atoms!” 

“An  infernal  .machine?” 

“Yes,  enclosed  in  a  bale  of  wool,  and  set  to  ex¬ 
plode  when  we  are  in  mid-ocean.  Great  heaven, 
we  are  eleven  days  out;  it  must  have  been  in  the 
hold  a  clay  before  we  sailed,  and  now  it  may  go 
off  at  any  moment.  My  God,  captain,  overhaul 
the  cargo  at  once!” 

“Are  you  mad,  man?”  asked  the  captain,  while 
the  sailors  looked  on  in  astonishment.  “Overhaul 
my  whole  cargo  in  mid-ocean?  Nonsense!  Go 
forward  and  try  to  get  sober.” 

“Listen  to  me,  captain,”  cried  Mugford,  in  a 
fever  of  excitement.  “In  Cape  Town  I  learned 
of  a  plot  against  a  young  American,  one  Dale 
Waterford,  instigated  by  his  guardian,  who  de¬ 
sires  to  possess  his  fortune,  the  boy  being  an 
orphan,  and  carried  out  by  Peter  Hazzard,  a  man 
in ‘Cape  Town,  who  regularly  destroys  vessels  to 
get  insurance  on  fraudulent  diamonds.  He  puts 
infernal  machines,  set  to  go  off  in  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days,  on  board,  and  the  vessels  are  ne^/er 
heard  of  again.  Stop!  Have  you  anything  of 
Hazzard’s  on  board  ?  ” 

“Why,  yes.  He  consigned  a  large  lot  of  dia¬ 
monds  to  a  house  in  London,  and  sent  two  or 
three  bales  of  wool  besides.” 

“Get  that  wool  out  of  the  hold  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  or  we  will  all  be  blown  to  pieces.  Open  the 
batches  at  once,  in  God’s  name,  and  send  me  down 
into  the  hold.  I  know  the  villain's  private  marks. 
I  shall  be  able  to  pick  them  out.  Make  haste, 
captain,  if  you  value  your  life  and  tnat  of  your 
child!” 

“This  man  Hazzard  bears  a  bad  reputation  at 
the  Cape,”  said  the  mate.  “He  has  always  man¬ 
aged  to  get  heavy  insurance  on  goods  sent  by 
vessels  which  have  been  lost.  The  man’s  fear  is 
not  baseless,  sir.” 

“Off  with  the  main  hatch,”  cried  the  captain. 
“The  wool  is  well  aft,  isn’t  it,  Mr.  Benson?” 

“Yes,  sir,” 
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“Rig-  up  the  falls  there  and  be  lively  about  it. 
Now  then,  Jack  Blight,  go  below  and  pick  out  the 
suspected  bales.” 

“Aye,  aye!”  and  as  soon  as  the  hatches  were 
off,  Mugford  slid  down  the  ladder. 

“You’ll  have  to  clear  away  till  you  get  to  it, 
sir,”  he  called  up.  “The  rascal  would  be  sure  to 
have  it  put  in  early  so  as  to  have  it  covered  up 
and  so  escape  detection.” 

“Ready  with  the  falls  there.  Shift  the  bales 
about  till  you  find  it.” 

“Aye,  aye!” 

Rod  had  joined  Dale  at  the  rail  and  was  watch¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  the  waterspout,  Dolly  Com¬ 
fort  had  gone  below,  and  Harry,  the  cabin  boy, 
had  suddenly  disappeared.  The  falls  were  rigged 
and  the  hooks  were  sent  down,  a  man  having 
gone  below  to  assist  Mugford.  Every  one  was 
in  a  state  of  intense  excitement,  but  not  an  un¬ 
necessary  word  was  spoken,  the  men  at  the  wind¬ 
lass  or  at  the  guys  working  in  the  utmost  silence. 

“Eleven  days  out,”  muttered  Mugford,  work¬ 
ing  with  feverish  anxiety  in  the  hold,  “and  an¬ 
other  on  board  makes  twelve,  and  the  things  are 
never  set  for  more  than  fourteen.  Why  didn’t  I 
know  Dale  Waterford  was  on  board?  Why  did  I 
believe  that  lying  scoundrel  when  he  said  the  boy 
had  gone  to  China?  You  can’t  trust  him  no  more 
Chan  you  can  trust  a  rattlesnake!  Ah!” 

“Got  it.  Jack?”  asked  the  assistant. 

“Yes,  or  one  of  ’em,  anyhow.  There  are  his 
marks.  Quick  with  that  hook!  We’ve  got  to  get 
this  one  on  top  of  it  to  one  side.  Haul  away. 
Avast  heaving!  So!  Now  then,  give  me  that 
strap!  Lower  away!” 

The  sun  had  nearly  set,  the  sky  was  becoming 
rapidly  overcast  and  the  wind  had  suddenly 
changed  to  a  gale.  Captain  Comfort  remained 
aft,  superintending  the  raising  of  the  bales  out  of 
the  hold,  and  ordered  Mr.  Benson  to  shorten  sail. 

“By  Jove,  Dale,  I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  that 
fellow,”  said  Rod,  pointing  to  the  waterspout 
which  had  now  formed,  the  cloud  seeming  to  draw 
the  water  toward  it  till  both  joined,  forming  a 
huge  column  many  fathoms  in  height. 

“Neither  do  I,  but  it’s  still  a  long  way  off  and 
may  not  touch  us.” 

“If  it  does  we’ll  be  swamped.  Just  see  how  fast 
it’s  moving.” 

“Yes,  it  is,  indeed.  Do  you  know  what  that 
fellow  said,  Rod  ?  That  Harry  was  not  a  boy,  but 
was  his  daughter.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it.  Hallo,  they’re  beginning  to 
haul  on  something.” 

“Slacken  up  a  bit!”  cried  out  Mugford,  in  the 
hold.  “Avast!  Quick  with  the  ropes,  man.  Hoist 
away!” 

The  men  at  the  windlass  strained  at  their  task, 
and  the  huge  bale  rose  slowly  from  the  hold.  The 
captain  leaned  over  to  give  the  man  at  the  guy 
his  directions,  and  Mugford  stood  well  to  one  side 
watching  him. 

‘There  goes  one  of  ’em,  at  all  events,”  he  mur¬ 
mured,  “and  the  sooner  it’s  overboard  the  better. 
We’ll  have  to  get  every  one  of  the  devilish  things 
out  before  I  shall  breathe  safely.” 

The  bale  was  in  the  square  of  the  hatch  just  be¬ 
low  the  combings,  and  slowly  rising.  The  cap¬ 
tain  was  about  to  step  back,  having  called  to  some 
one  to  open  the  gangway.  Boom!  There  was  a 


deafening  explosion,  and  in  an  instant  the  ropes 
slackened  and  all  the  air  was  full  of  smoke  and 
flame.  The  vessel  rocked  as  if  there  had  been  an 
earthquake,  and  one  of  the  poor  fellows  aloft  lost 
his  footing  and  fell  into  the  sea.  A  great  mass 
of  wool,  all  aflame,  fell  into  the  hold,  and  other 
burning  masses  were  thrown  against  the  sails 
and  among  the  rigging,  held  there  by  the  wind, 
and  being  at  once  fanned  into  fierce  flame,  de¬ 
vouring  everything  around  them.  The  captain 
was  hurled  to  the  deck  lifeless,  the  men  at  the 
gangway  were  dashed  overboard,  and  in  an  in¬ 
stant  came  the  alarming  cry: 

“To  the  boats,  all  hands!  The  whole  ship  is  on 
fire!” 

Then,  pale  and  haggard,  blackened  with  smoke 
and  with  his  clothing  on  fire  in  many  places,  Mug- 
ford  came  scrambling  up  the  ladder,  rushed  to 
the  cabin  companionway  and  fell  headlong  to  the 
very  bottom. 


CHAPTER  III. — Alone  on  the  Ocean. 


The  flames  spread  with  alarming  rapidity,  and 
shrouds,  rigging  and  sails  were  soon  all  ablaze. 
Several  of  the  men  aloft,  hemmed  in  by  the  fire 
and  unable  to  reach  the  deck,  leaped  into  the  sea 
and  were  swallowed  up  bv  the  giant  waves.  The  / 
mate  was  killed  by  a  falling  spar,  and  in  an  in¬ 
stant  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed.  Four  or 
five  of  the  men  attempted  to  lower  one  of  the 
boats,  but  when  it  was  halfway  to  the  water  the 
ship  broached  to,  the  boat  upset  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  sailors  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Up  from 
the  hold  came  a  cloud  of  flame,  the  masts  were  all 
on  fire  and  a  shower  of  blazing  particles  fell  on 
deck.  The  fierce  light  of  the  flames  illumined  the 
angry  waves  .and  suddenly,  as  the  sun  disap¬ 
peared,  Rod  uttered  a  piercing  cry  of 

“We  are  lost!  The  waterspout  is  almost  upon 
us!” 


Quick!  Get  a  rifle!”  cried  Dale,  and  Rod  al¬ 
most  flew  to  the  cabin. 

A  huge  column  of  water  fully  fifty  fathoms  in 
height  and  thirty  feet  thick  came  rushing  toward 
the  doomed  vessel,  revolving  rapidly  as  it  ad¬ 
vanced.  If  it  were  to  strike  the  ship  nothing  un¬ 
der  the  heavens  could  save  it,  and  their  only 
safety  was  in  being  able  to  break  it.  Rod  came 
hurrying  upon  deck  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand,  and 
running  to  the  weather  rail,  fired  at  the  great, 
twisting  column,  now  scarcely  more  than  a  ship’s 
length  from  the  vessel.  The  ball  struck  the  edge 
of  the  spout,  seeming  to  make  a  scar  which  quick¬ 
ie  filled  up,  and  on  came  the  gyrating  monster, 
threatening  total  destruction  to  the  ship  and 
every  soul  on  board.  With  firmly  set  teeth  and 
pale  face,  with  a  prayer  on  his  lips  and  a  fierce 
determination  in  his  heart  to  save  the  ship.  Rod 
clapped  m  a  cartridge,  took  deliberate  aim  at  the 
swirling,  gnstenmg  column  of  water  and  fired, 
striking  it  squarely  in  the  center. 

In  an  instant  it  was  as  if  the  very  floodgates  of 
the  heavens  had  been  open.  Down  poured  the 
lam  in  a  solid  mass,  filling  the  deck  to  the  top  of 
the  rail  in  a  second.  The  gangway  being  open, 
the  water  rushed  out  that  point  in  a  flood,  and 
also  forced  open  the  waterports  in  the  rail.  The 
flames  were  extinguished  by  the  steady  downpour 
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that  followed,  but  there  was  great  danger  that 
the  ship  would  till  and  sink,  and  the  two  boys, 
assisted  by  two  of  the  sailors,  the  only  men  they 
saw  on  deck,  hastened  to  put  on  the  main  hatches, 
cover  them  with  a  tarpaulin  and  batten  them 
down  securely.  One  of  the  men  then  took  the 
wheel,  while  the  other  hurried  to  the  forecastle 
to  procure  dry  clothes  and  oilskin  suits  for  him¬ 
self  and  the  boys. 

The  rain  continued  to  pour  down  steadily,  al¬ 
though  not  so  violently  as  at  first,  and  for  half 
an  hour  it  was  incessant.  The  sky  was  as  black 
as  ink  and  nothing  could  be  distinguished  beyond 
the  vessel,  one  of  the  men  going  below  for  lan¬ 
terns  which  he  placed  on  the  house  and  on  the 
stump  of  the  bowsprit.  The  masts  were,  some  of 
them,  still  standing,  or  parts  of  them,  at  all 
events,  but  they  were  doubtless  too  much  dam¬ 
aged  to  be  of  any  use  in  rigging  jury  masts,  even 
if  there  had  been  any  spare  spars  or  the  means  to 
rig  them.  Rodney  presently  went  below  and 
found  Dolly  and  the  cabin  boy  in  the  cabin,  sit¬ 
ting  close  together. 

“What  is  the  news?”  asked  Dolly. 

“Sad  enough.  The  vessel  is  still  afloat,  but  I 
am  afraid  beyond  control.  We  are  short-handed, 
and  I  doubt  if  we  have  half  of  our  crew.” 

“And  my  father?” 

“I  have  not  seen  him,”  said  Rod  evasively,  not 
wishing  to  tell  the  girl  that  her  father  was  dead. 
She  smiled  sadly  and  said: 

“You  wish  to  spare  me,  I  know,  Rodney,  and  I 
am  grateful,  but  I  know  that  I  have  now  only  you 
and  this  poor  girl  here  to  love  me.” 

“Then  our  Harry  is  not  a  boy  after  all?” 

“No,”  said  the  supposed  boy.  “My  name  is 
Daisy  Lemaire  and  my  story  is  a  sad  one.  Some 
day  I  will  tell  it  to  you,  but  not  now.  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  grateful  to  you  and  Dolly  for  your  pro¬ 
tection.  She  discovered  my  secret,  but  would  not 
disclose  it.” 

“But  you  are  not  the  daughter  of  Jack 
Bright?” 

“Of  Dan  Mugford?"  No!  He  is  a  villain!  But 
no,  I  must  not  say  that,  for  he  did  his  best  to 
save  the  ship.” 

“Where  is  he  now?” 

“In  one  of  the  staterooms,”  answered  Doly. 
“Poor  man,  he  was  badly  burned,  and  he  is  now 
in  a  high  fever,  brought  on,  no  doubt,  by  intense 
excitement.  We  must  do  all  we  can  for  him.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  boy,  and  then  he  went  on  deck 
and  sent  Dale  below,  so  that  the  two  girls  might 
not  be  left  alone. 

The  rain  abated  at  last,  and  the  sea  was  much 
less  boisterous  than  before,  but  the  sky  was  still 
black  and  nothing  could  be  seen  beyond  a  vessel’s 
length.  Rod  took  a  lantern  and  went  all  over  the 
ship,  but  could  fmd  no  one  beside  his  own  little 
party,  and  was  forced  to  the  sad  conclusion  that 
al!  the  rest  had  perished.  There  were  the  two 
boys,  the  two  girls,  and  thiee  sailors,  seven  in 
all,  and  of  these  none  knew  how  to  manage  the 
(•hip  or  how  to  determine  their  position.  During 
trie  night  the  burned  masts  fell,  leaving  only 
blackened  stumps  rising  a  few  feet  from  the  deck, 
the  yards  and  rigging  hanging  over  the  rail,  and 
jiving  the  ve.-sel  a  decided  list  to  starboard.  In 
♦he  morning  the  rubbish  was  cut  adrift,  the  vessel 
t!  *  1  riding  on  an  even  keel,  after  which  the 


pumps  were  set  to  working,  all  but  the  girls  tak¬ 
ing  their  turn  at  the  brakes,  and  by  noon,  with 
an  occasional  interval  of  rest,  the  hold  was  de¬ 
clared  comparatively  free  of  water,  and  the  vessel 
in  no  danger  of  foundering.  Mugford  was  found 
not  to  have  been  dangerously  burned,  and  after  a 
night’s  rest  he  was  able  to  take  his  place  with  the 
other  sailors.  Dolly  gave  Daisy  one  of  her 
dresses  and  the  former  cabin  boy  appeared  in  her 
own  proper  costume,  looking  so  charming  that 
Dale  said  to  Rod: 

“By  Jove,  old  fellow,  I  always  did  think  Harry 
a  handsome  fellow,  but  now  she  is  more  so  than 
ever  I” 

“You’re  getting  your  ‘hims’  and  ‘hers’  badly 
mixed,  Dale,”  chuckled  Rod,  “but  I  know  what 
you  mean.  The  idea  of  that  fellow  saying  that 
she  is  his  child!  It’s  absurd!” 

“And  to  think  that  we  did  not  know  him;  but 
then  we  saw  him  but  once  before,  and  he  shaved 
and  put  on  better  clothes  afterwards.  Do  you 
suppose  he  knew  she  was  on  board?” 

“No,  but  he  had  some  reason'  for  wishing  to  get 
away  from  Cape  Town.  I  distrusted  him  before, 
and  I  do  still,  and  intend  to  keep  my  eye  on  him. 
To  be  sure,  he  did  all  he  could  to  save  the  ship.” 

“So  did  you,  Rod.  If  you  hadn’t  broken  that 
waterspout  we  would  not  be  alive  now,  I’m  going 
to  keep  my  eye  on  the  fellow,  too,  and  see  that  he 
meditates  no  harm  to  Daisy.” 

For  days  and  days  the  ship  drifted  idly  on,  evi¬ 
dently  carried  along  by  the  current,  and  during 
the  daytime  they  saw  no  sails  and  at  night  could 
distinguish  no  lights.  Days  merged  into  weeks 
and  the  weeks  made  up  a  month  and  still  the 
wreck  drifted  on,  proving  stanch  and  dry,  but 
utterly  useless  to  take  them  to  any  definite  point. 

“We  are  drifting,  to  be  sure,”'  said  Rod,  one 
morning,  as  he  and  the  two  girls  sat  in  the  cabin 
looking  over  the  chart,  “but  maybe  we  shall  drift 
across  the  track  of  vessels  and  be  picked  up.  The 
ocean  is  not  so  very  big,  now  that  there  are  so 
many  ships  upon  it.” 

At  that  moment  Dale  came  dashing  down  the 
stairs  and  into  the  cabin  in  a  state  of  the  wildest 
excitement. 

{  “There’s  a  sail  on  the  horizon!”  he  cried. 
“Quick,  get  your  glass  and  come  and  take  a  look 
at  it.  Get  out  the  flags,  Daisy.  We  must  try  and 
signal  her.” 

They  all  hurried  on  deck,  and  there,  on  the 
horizon,  shining  in  the  sunlight,  were  the  sails 
of  a  distant  ship,  the  hull  not  being  distinguish¬ 
able. 

“She’s  coming  this  way,  I  think,”  said  Dale. 
“What  do  you  say,  Rod?” 

For  many  moments  Rod  said  nothing,  and  then 
answered: 

“No,  she  is  leaving  us  and  will  soon  fade  from 
sight.  God  help  us,  old  friend,  but  I  fear  that 
this  is  oidy  the  first  of  many  disappointments, 
and  that  we  are  doomed  to  float  on  without  hope 
until  we  will  gladly  welcome  death  as  our  only 
deliverance.” 


CHARTER  IV. — The  Castaways’  Hopes  Aroused. 

Slowly  the  sails  of  the  distant  ship  sank  below 
the  horizon,  first  the  courses,  then  the  topsails 
and  then  the  royals,  till  nothing  was  left.  Rod 
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closed  his  glass,  turned  away  with  a  sigh  and  said 
no  more,  presently  disappearing  down  the  cabin 
steps.  Dale  found  him  in  the  cabin  looking  at  a 
chart  spread  out  upon  the  table. 

“If  we  were  eleven  days  out  from  Good  Hope 
when  we  were  wrecked,  we  should  have  been 
here,”  said  the  boy,  putting  his  finger  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  on  the  chart,  “and  the  log  says  so; 
but  now  the  question  is,  where  have  we  drifted 
during  the  last  month?” 

“How  are  we  heading  now?”  asked  Dale.  “That 
may  tell  us  something.” 

“Mostly  to  the  west,  but  we  don’t  know  if  we 
have  been  heading  that  way  all  along.  Let  me 
tell  you” — and  the  boy  lowered  his  voice  and 
looked  around  him — “I  did  not  want  to  tell  the 
girls,  but  I  am  afraid  we  are  drifting  here.” 

“And  what  place  is  that?”  asked  Dale,  follow¬ 
ing  Rod’s  finger  along  the  chart  till  it  stopped. 

“That  is  the  grassy  sea,  or  Sargasso,  of  the 
Atlantic,  a  great  calm  basin  'There  all  the  drift 
ff  the  ocean  settles,  where  ships  lie  idle  and  rot 
to  pieces,  the  very  graveyard  of  the  sea.” 

“But  you  are  no  sailor,  Rod.  How  did  you 
learn  about  this?” 

“I’ve  been  reading  up  lately  and  have  found 
out  all  about  it.  Yes,”  he  suddenly  added,  his 
face  brightening,  “if  we  once  get  into  this  equa¬ 
torial  current,  we  shall  be  sure  to  meet  ves¬ 
sels.” 

Dale  wondered  at  the  sudden  change  in  his 
friend’s  tone  until  he  looked  around  and  saw 
that  the  two  girls  had  entered  the  cabin,  and 
then  he  understood  it. 

“Oh,  have  you  found  out  where  we  are  on  the 
chart?”  asked  Dolly,  coming  forward. 

“Why,  no,  not  exactly,”  said  Rod.  “I  only 
wish  we  did.  You  see,  we  were  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  at  the  time  of 
the  wreck,  and  if  we  have  only  drifted  down  this 
way,”  with  his  finger  on  the  chart,  “we  will  be 
right  in  the  current  and  are  bound  to  reach  land 
before  a  great  while.” 

“How  long  ought  we  to  be?” 

“Oh,  not  so  very  long.  The  current  is  very 
fast — two  or  three  miles  an  hour,  I  believe,  and 
you  can  easily  reckon  that  up.  Not  more  than  a 
few  weeks,  is  it?” 

“That’s  not  so  bad,”  said  Daisy.  “We  had 
provisions  enough  to  last,  our  old  crew  two  years, 
and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  starving,  even  if 
we  were  out  for  years.  The  canned  things  will 
keep  with  a  little  care.  The  cans  must  not  get 
rusty,  that’s  all.  You  see,  I  know  all  about  it, 
being  cabin  boy.” 

“Or  rather,  you  were,”  laughed  Dale;  “but  you 
have  resigned  your  office.  Come,  suppose  we 
go  on  deck.  There  is  a  chance  that  we  may 
see  another  sail.” 

A  few  days  later  the  two  boys  discussed  the 
situation  again,  taking  care  that  there  should  be 
no  listeners. 

“What  are  our  chances,  Rod?”  asked  Dale,  the 
two  boys  having  gone  forward  and  taken  a  seat 
on  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit.  “Are  we  in  the  cur¬ 
rent?”  •  ^ 

“I  am  afraid  not,”  said  Rod,  glass  in  hand.  “I 
am  more  afraid  that  we  are  slowly  and  surely 
drifting  into  this  wretched  grassy  sea.  I  don’t 
like  the  look  of  all  this  weed.  It  is  getting 
thicker  every  day.” 


Putting  the  glass  to  his  eyes,  the  boy  swept 
the  horizon  in  front  of  him,  and  presently  said: 

“You  see  where  the  sun  is?  You  see  our  gen¬ 
eral  direction?  You  see  the  floating  masses  of 
seaweed,  don’t  you?  Well,  if  we  keep  on  in  this 
way,  we  shall  have  more  of  it.” 

“And  then?”  asked  Dale. 

“And  then  we  are  lost,  lost  in  the  grassy  sea, 
adrift  in  the  Sargasso,  perhaps  never  to  leave 
it.” 

“Even  then  you  are  better  off  than  some  one 
intended  you  should  be,”  growled  Mugford,  and 
turning,  the  boys  saw  that  the  man  had  ap¬ 
proached  unnoticed,  and  had  heard  a  part  of 
their  conversation. 

“Why  do  you  always  steal  upon  one  in  that 
fashion,  Mugford?”  asked  Dale,  provoked.  “Do 
you  go  barefoot  or  wear  felt  shoes,  or  is  it  your 
habit  to  always  seem  to  be  spying  upon  one?” 

“It’d’ve  been  a  lucky  thing  for  you,  Mr.  Dale 
Waterford,  if  I’d  done  more  of  it  and  found  out 
just  what'  your  fine  guardian  intended  before 
we  sailed  on  the  Lady  Jane — better  for  all  of 
us.” 

“Yes,  you  said  something  about  that  before,” 
said  Rod,  “but  what  do  you  know  of  Dale’s  guard¬ 
ian?” 

“Not  much,  but  I  do  know  that  Peter  Hazzard, 
at  the  Cape,  put  an  infernal  machine  on  -a  vessel 
that  Mr.  Dale  sailed  on,  and  that  his  guardian 
wished  to  get  rid  of  him.  I  didn’t  know  till  too 
late  that  it  was  this  vessel.  You  won’t  deny 
that  there  was  an  infernal  machine  aboard,  will 
you?” 

“No,  of  course  not,  but  what  proof  have  you 
that  Dale’s  guardian  was  concerned  in  it?” 

“None,  except  what  Peter  Hazzard  told  me, 
and  he’s  an  old  villain.  I  suppose  Mr.  Dale  is 
in  his  guardian’s  way;  there’s  a  fortune  con¬ 
cerned,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Well,  I  reck¬ 
on  he’ll  get  it,  if  we’re  bound  to  stick  out  here 
on  the  ocean  all  our  lives.” 

The  man  then  walked  away,  and  Rod  asked, 
after  a  pause: 

“Is  there  anything  in  what  he  says?  Would 
your  guardian  benefit  by  your  death?  Would  he 
be  likely  to  plot  against  you  in  this  fashion?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Dale  musingly.  “I  have 
always  had  all  the  money  I  wanted,  and  have 
been  restricted  in  nothing.  My  fortune  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  might  tempt  some,  I  suppose,  but 
I  -have  always  considered  Mr.  Colburne  an  hon-  , 
orable  man.” 

“Who  suggested  the  trip  around  the  world?” 

“I  did,  and  he  said  it  was  a  good  idea,  and 
encouraged  me  in  it — helped  to  lay  out  a  good 
route  and  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  it.  I 
followed  his  plans  because  he  has  traveled  a  great 
dea.1,  and  I  knew  that  he  would  know  more  about 
such  things  than  I.” 

“Then  I  am  afraid  that  what  Mugford  says  is 
true,  and  that  your  guardian  fully  intended  you 
should  never  return.  You  have  escaped  death, 
but  now  you  are  drifting  into  this  terrible  Sar¬ 
gasso  to  remain  there  forever,  and  you  are  as 
helpless  as  though  the  infernal  machine  had  done 
its  work.” 

“Then  there  is  no  hope?”  muttered  Dale  sadly. 

‘Yes,  there  is  hope.  Let  us  be  patient,  old 
chap.  \\  e  may  not  drift  into  this  \va$te  place 
of  the  sea,  and  at  all  events,  we  are  not  alone. 
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We  have  pleasant  companions;  the  ship  will  float 
for  many  years;  we  have  an  abundance  of  pro¬ 
visions,  ami  a  year  or  so  will  make  no  great  dif¬ 
ference  to  us.” 

“No,  I  suppose  not,”  returned  Dale,  and  then, 
seeing  that  the  two  girls  had  come  on  deck,  he 
led  the  way  aft,  followed  by  Rod. 

Neither  of  the  boys  said  anything  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  they  had  been  discussing,  but  contrived  to 
interest  the  girls  in  some  lively  matter,  and  thus 
avoided  being  asked  what  they  were  talking- 
about  all  alone.  Days  passed  with  little  to  break 
the  monotony,  the  weed  growing  thicker,  the  cur¬ 
rent  seeming  to  scarcely  move  them,  and  the 
wind  blowing  fainter  every  day,  while  above 
them  hung  a  cloudless  sky  which  was  almost 
maddening  in  its  blue  intensity,  with  the  sun 
like  a  ball  of  fire,  shining  down  upon  them. 

Day  after  day  they  floated  on,  seeming  to  be 
drifting  aimlessly.  Mugford  was  acting,  like  a 
dog  in  the  manger,  and  now  all  hands  watched 
like  a  cat  watching  a  mouse.  They  suspected 
treachery  on  his  part,  as  they  missed  certain  in¬ 
struments  belonging  to  a  ship’s  equipment.  Thus 
six  weeks  passed  away,  the  girls  sewing  and 
amusing  themselves  as  best  they  could. 

One  night  they  heard  a  strange  voice  on  the 
port  side  shouting  for  help.  Just  then  the  moon 
came  from  behind  a  cloud  and  they  saw  a  man 
in  a  dorry.  He  was  standing  up.  The  boat  came 
near  enough  for  them  to  throw  him  a  line  and 
he  was  soon  on  board.  He  was  nearly  famished. 
He  said  he  was  the  captain  of  a  ship  which  had 
sunk.  He  said  his  name  was  Worrett.  Later  in 
the  day  Turner  came  to  the  young  people  stating 
he  knew  the  man  and  that  he  was  a  villain  who 
had  been  captain  of  a  slave  ship,  and  was  to  be 
watched,  as  he  was  a  treacherous  rascal,  and 
Turner  stated  that  he  was  willing  to  bet  that 
the  slaver  was  floating  somewhere  near  them. 

One  morning  Rod  came  to  Dale  and  said: 
“Keep  your  eye  on  Worrett,  and  on  Mugford  as 
well.  I  distrust  them  both,  but  the  latter  has 
ju.-t  warned  me  against  the  former.” 

“They  are  a  precious  pair  between  them,  I 
think,”  answered  Dale,  “and  both  need  watch¬ 
ing.” 


CHAPTER  V. — A  Wonderful  Discovery. 

Later,  that  same  day,  well  along  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  Lady  Jane  had  drifted  so  much  nearer 
an  old  hulk  that  Rod  had  seen  in  the  morning 
that  it  was  plainly  distinguished  without  the  aid 
of  the  glass,  being  less  than  three  miles  distant. 
It  was  very  old  and  seemed  of  a  model  in  use 
a  century  before,  having  a  high  poop,  a  blunt 
bow,  and  a  broad  beam,  and  being  quite  high 
i  o  rwartl 

“I  wouldn’t  mind  going  over  to  have  a  look 
at  her,”  said  Rod  at  length.  “The  water  is  com¬ 
paratively  clear,  and  it’s  just  a  nice  row  over 

there.” 

‘  It’s  a  chance  if  you’d  find  anything  on  her,” 
said  Dale.  “The  masts  are  gone,  and  likely 
enough  her  plank-  are  so  rotten  that  you’d  fall 
thr'.  jgh  the  minute  you  put  your  foot  on  them.” 

•'Maybe  not.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  take  a  run 
over  there  with  the  girls?  We  might  find  much 
to  interest  us.” 


“Why,  yes,  I  don’t  mind;  but  do  you  think  it 
is  safe?” 

“Well,  we  can  tell  better  when  we  get  there.” 

“I  don’t  mean  that;  I  mean  is  it  safe  to  leave 
those  two  fellows  here  writh  only  Turner  and  the 
cook?” 

“Oh,  I’m  going  to  take  one  of  them  along. 
Hallo,  Mr.  Worrett,  do  you  mind  our  using  your 
boat?  I’m  going  over  to  that  old  wreck,  and  I 
want  you  to  come  with  us.” 

Worrett  now  came  up,  and  Rod  said: 

“We’re  going  over  to  see  the  old  hulk.  You’ll 
go  with  us,  of  course?  Dale  will  help  you  row 
and  I’ll  steer.” 

“All  right,  sir.  You’re  at  liberty  to  use  the 
boat  whenever  you  like.” 

The  beat  had  been  kept  on  deck  since  the  man’s 
arrival,  but  it  was  no  trouble  to  lower  it,  and  it 
was  soon  gliding  across  the  open  water  toward 
the  old  wreck.  When  they  reached  the  ancient 
ship  they  climbed  on  deck  by  way  of  the  main 
chains,  Rod  taking  the  ship’s  warp  with  him  and 
securing  it  to  the  rail,  the  girls  having  remained 
i#  the  boat.  The  wreck  was  very  old,  the  deck 
planks  were  white  and  glistening  from  being  so 
long  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  tar  in  the  seams 
had  long  since  cozed  out. 

The  sides  were  thick  with  green  moss  and  rust, 
and  the  boys  walked  very  gingerly,  feeling  that 
at  any  step  they  might  fall  through  into  the 
hold.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  life  on  board,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  crew  had  left  the  ship 
before  she  had  begun  to  float  aimlessly  on  the 
ocean.  In  the  cabin  they  found  an  old  chest 
which  seemed  to  be  locked,  but  at  a  kick  from 
Rod’s  foot  it  fell  apart,  and  a  shower  of  gold 
coins  fell  on  the  floor. 

“Well,  that’s  a  surprise,”  muttered  the  boy, 
while  Worrett  sprang  forward,  kneeled  and  be¬ 
gan  filling  all  his  pockets  with  the  broad  gold 
pieces. 

“You’re  quite  welcome  to  it,”  said  Rod,  “but  I 
don’t  think  it  will  do  you  any  more  good  than  it 
did  the  men  who  left  it  here.” 

“Probably  they  were  pirates  or  lawless  fellows 
of  some  sort,”  added  Dale.  “I  wouldn’t  touch  a 
piece  of  it.” 

“Oh.,  it  will  do  for  a  curiosity,”  said  Rod,  stoop¬ 
ing  to  pick  up  one  of  the  pieces. 

“Let  it  alone;  it’s  mine — all  mine!”  screamed 
Worrett,  springing  to  his  feet,  his  eyes  glitter¬ 
ing  and  his  fingers  working  nervously.  “Give 
it  to  me!” 

“Indeed,  I  shall  not!”  said  Rod.  “Don’t  make 
a  fool  of  yourself.” 

Worrett  sprang  forward  as  if  to  seize  him  by 
the  throat,  when  Dale  caught  the  man  and  hurled 
him  backward.  In  an  instant  both  boys  had 
their  pistols  in  their  hands,  and  Rod  said  as 
Worrett  arose: 

“No  more  of  that,  Jack  Worrett.  The  sight  of 
this  gold  has  made  you  lose  your  senses.  You 
had  better  leave  it  behind.” 

“No!”  hissed  Worrett,  and  then  he  rushed  froifi 
the  cabin  and  dashed  up  the  steps  leading  upon 
deck,  gold  pieces  falling  from  his  pockets  at 
every  step. 

“Look  out!”  cried  Rod.  “He  may  do  us  harm 
yet.” 

The  boys  followed  and  were  just  in  time  to 
see  the  man  loosen  the  warp  from  the  rail  and 
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leap  into  the  boat.  As  he  was  about  to  push 
off,  the  captain’s  brave  daughter  leveled  a  pis¬ 
tol  at  his  head  and  said: 

“Put  down  that  oar  or  I’ll  fire!” 

Worrett  seemed  disposed  to  disobey  the  warn¬ 
ing,  but  the  ominous  click  of  the  trigger  and  a 
stern  look  in  the  girl’s  face  brought  him  to  rea¬ 
son.  In  a  moment  the  boys  were  in  the  boat, 
and  Rod  said: 

“Go  forward,  Worrett,  and  face  the  bow.” 

“I  won’t!”  growled  the  man. 

“I’ll  give  you  till  I  count  six,”  said  Rod,  his 
pistol  aimed  at  the  man’s  head.  “One,  two, 
three - ”  > 

Worrett  let  out  a  savage  growl  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  extreme  bow,  facing  forward. 

“Now,  then,  we’ll  go  back  to  the  ship,”  said 
Rod.  “You  and  I  will  pull,  Dale.  Dolly  will 
steer  and  Daisy  will  keep  an  eye  on  that  fellow 
forward.  Push  off,  old  man.” 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  they  reached  the 
Lady  Jane,  and  during  all  that  time  Worrett 
was  occupied  in  counting  over  the  money  he  had 
taken  from  the  wreck,  stowing  it  securely  in  his 
pockets  and  in  his  boots  and  now  and  then  chuck¬ 
ling  to  himself  or  moaning  because  he  had  not 
brought  away  more.  When  they  reached  the  ves¬ 
sel  he  was  the  first  to  be  on  board,  and  ran  at 
once  to  his  quarters  in  the  forecastle  where  he 
locked  himself  in. 

The  sun  was  low  on  the  horizon,  and  Rod  was 
glad  that  he  had  not  remained  longer,  as  it 
might  prove  perilous  to  be  out  in  an  open  boat 
after  dark  on  that  lonely  sea  where  fogs  often 
arose  and  which  storms  even  visited  at  unexpect¬ 
ed  times.  Bill  Brown  had  supper  ready  for  them, 
and  after  they  had  all  sat  down  the  boys  told  of 
their  visit  to  the  ancient  ship  and  of  the  great 
surprise  that  greeted  them  there. 

“Mugford  has  been  telling  me  to  look  out  for 
Jack  Worrett,”  said  Turner,  “and  I  reckon  as 
how  now  he’s  got  this  fever  for  gold  on  him  that 
he’ll  be  wuss’n  ever.” 

“Mugford  warned  me  this  morning,”  said  Rod. 

“Well,  he  ain’t  such  a  bad  one,  nowadays,” 
said  Turner.  “I  must  say  he’s  changed  for  the 
better,  since  livin’  with  us,  but  I  wouldn’t  trust 
him  too  much  yet.” 

“He  used  to  act  that  way  in  the  circus  at 
times,”  said  Daisy,  “and  I  would  almost  feel 
like  confiding  in  him,  but  it  was  only  that  he 
might  do  more  mischief,  and  I  soon  learned  to 
fear  him  more  at  such  times  than  at  others.” 

“How  did  you  come  to  be  with  him?”  asked 
Dale. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  remember  when  I  was 
not  with  the.  circus.  I  knew  that  I  was  not  his 
child,  but  I  don’t  remember  my  parents.  He 
used  to  take  the  money  I  made  and  had  charge 
of  me,  and  at  last  his  abuse  grew  so  unbearable 
that  I  procured  a  suit  of  boy’s  clothes  and  ran 
away,  preferring  to  endure  any  hardship  to  re¬ 
maining  longer  with  him.” 

*  “Where  did  you  travel  mostly?”  asked  Rod. 

“In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  Cape 
Colony,  although  I  seem  to  remember  being  in 
France — Paris,  I  think,  though  I  am  not  sure.” 

The  cook  had  just  come  in  with  a  hot  and  sa¬ 
vory  dish  in  his  hands,  which  he  had  served  up 
for  the  occasion,  and  was  putting  it  on  the  ta¬ 
ble,  when  Mugford  shouted  down  the  stairs: 


“Hello!  Jack  Worrett  has  just  taken  the  boat, 
and  has  started  back  to  that  old  wreck.” 


CHAPTER  VI. — An  Eventful  Night. 

The  two  boys,  Turner  and  the  cook  rushed 
upon  deck  and  to  the  rail,  and  there,  in  the  fast 
gathering  gloom,  the  sun  having  sunk  behind  a 
mass  of  red  clouds,  they  could  just  distinguish 
the  boat  with  one  man  in  it,  pulling  with  all  his 
strength. 

“He  will  pi-obably  return,  unless  he  has  gone 
mad,”  said  Rod.  “He  has  no  doubt  gone  after 
the  rest  of  the  gold  and  will  return  some  time 
during  the  night.  Come,  let's  go  back  to  our 
supper.” 

“There  is  no  danger  of  a  storm,  is  there?”  ask¬ 
ed  Dale. 

“No,”  muttered  Jim,  “nor  of  losing  his  way 
neither.  I  guess,  though,  it’ll  be  dark  till  pretty 
late,  when  the  moon  comes  up.  Well,  I  reckon 
we  better'  go  down  again  ’cause  he  ain’t  cornin’ 
back  in  a  hurry.  Mugford,  you  better  get  your 
supper.” 

The  others  returned  to  the  cabin,  where  they 
discussed  Worrett’s  strange  actions  for  a  time, 
and  then  took  up  subjects  entirely  foreign  to 
that,  going  on  deck  when  the  meal  was  finished. 
Rod  and  Dolly  went  into  the  cabin  after  the 
table  had  been  cleared  and  played  chess,  Dale 
and  Daisy  sitting  on  the  quarter  deck  conversing 
in  low'-  tones  on  those  subjects  which  are  most 
pleasing  to  lovers.  After  two  games  Dolly  went 
to  her  room,  and  Rod  got  a  book  and  read  until 
the  others  came  down. 

“Hello.  Rod,  not  gone  to  bed  yet?” 

“No;  I  don’t  feel  sleepy,  and  I  think  I’ll  sit  up 
a  little  longer.” 

“What  are  you  reading?” 

“An  astronomy.  It’s  very  interesting.” 

“Let’s  have  a  look  at  it?”  and  Dale  sat  next 
to  Rod,  under  the  hanging  lamp,  and  read  with 
him,  each  boy  holding  one  side  of  the  book.  The 
only  sounds  for  a  long  time  were  the  swash  of 
the  waves  outside,  and  the  occasional  turning  of 
the  leaves  of  the  book.  At  last  there  was  an¬ 
other  sound,  a  stealthy  step  upon  the  stairs  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  deck.  Rod  looked  up  and  then  put 
his  hand  on  Dale’s  and  made  a  sign  of  caution 
with  his  lips,  uttering  no  sound,  however.  There 
was  some  one  coming  downstairs,  and  he  pres¬ 
ently  appeared.  Both  boys  thought  it.  might  be 
Worrett,  but  it  was  not.  It  was  Bill,  and  he 
was  in  his  underclothes  and  stockings.  As  the 
light  fell  upon  his  face,  both  boys  saw  that,  al¬ 
though  his  eyes  were  open,  there  was  no  specu¬ 
lation  in  them,  that  he  was  asleep  with  his  eves 
open,  that  he  was  a  somnambulist.  The  presence 
of  Rod’s  hand  upon  that  of  his  companion  in¬ 
creased,  and  neither  boy  spoke,  feeling  the  im¬ 
portance  of  absolute  silence  at  that  moment. 
Each  had  the  same  thoughts,  that  here  at  last 
was  the  solution  to  a  mystery  that  had  long 
puzzled  them  both. 

“I’ll  have  to  have  them,  or  I’ll  never  know 
how  to  get  away,”  said  Bill,  going  toward  a  look¬ 
er  where  the  captain  had  kept  his  papers. 

He  looked  straight  at  the  boys,  but  paid  no 
more  attention  to  them  than  if  they  had  not  been 
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there.  Opening  the  locker,  he  felt  all  around  and 

said: 

“lh?re,  dat’s  a’right,  and  now  to  hide  ’em  away.” 

Then  he  walked  out  of  the  cabin,  Rod  and  Dale 
arising  quietly  and  following  him.  When  they 
reached  the  deck  they  saw  him  standing  by  the 
main  hatch,  as  if  about  to  go  below.  At  that 
moment  there  was  a  sound  from  the  water.  In¬ 
stantly  the  man  turned  and  ran  forward  with 
amazing  rapidity,  disappearing  in  the  forecastle. 

“Well,  that  accounts  for  it,”  said  Dale.  “I 
had  no  idea  any  one  could  run  like  that.  I 
couldn’t  do  it  to  save  my  life.  No  wonder  we 
could  never  find  him.” 

“Hello,  thei*e!  Give  us  a  lift!”  shouted  a 
voice  from  the  water. 

“It’s  Worrett.  He  has  returned  with  more  of 
the  gold,”  said  Rod.  “Let  him  alone.  There’ll 
only  be  a  fight  if  we  go  near  him.” 

Turner  came  out  of  the  galley  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  and  said: 

“Hallo,  you  boys  on  deck!  There’s  Jack  Wor¬ 
rett  come  back,  I  guess.” 

“Did  you  see  Bill  just  now?”  asked  Rod. 

“No;  he’s  fast  asleep.  I’m  going  to  call  him 
in  an  hour  or  so.” 

“Then  you  didn’t  hear  him  run  by  here  a 
moment  or  two  ago?” 

“No,  of  course  not,  ’cause  he  didn’t.  I  was 
smokin’  my  pipe  in  the  galley,  and  didn’t  hear 
nothin’  till  Worrett  called.” 

The  man’s  pipe  was  alight,  so  there  seemed 
little  chance  that  he  had  been  asleep.  Just  then 
Worrett  climbed  over  the  rail  and  walking  heav¬ 
ily,  made  his  way  to  the  forecastle,  entering  and 
locking  the  door  after  him. 

“I  expect  he’ll  keep  on  going  over  to  that  old 
wreck  till  he’s  got  all  the  money  out  o’  the  chest,” 
said  Turner,  -walking  to  the  rail  to  see  if  Worrett 
had  made  the  boat  fast. 

The  boys  went  below,  and  Rod  said  as  they 
were  about  to  separate: 

“It’s  just  as  well  not  to  say  anything  about  it 
now'.” 

“Yes.  There’s  no  doubt  that  he  has  hidden 
the  charts  and  instruments  somewhere,  and  if 
we  watch  him  we  may  be  able  to  find  them.” 

“You  don’t  believe  that  he  knows  anything 
about  them?” 

“I  am  sure  he  does  not.” 

“And  I  thought  Mugford  stole  them.  Well, 
that’s  the  fault  of  having  a  bad  name.” 

The  boys  then  went  to  bed,  and  Rod  was  soon 
asleep,  but  it  did  not  seem  as  if  he  had  slept 
more  than  an  hour  -when  he  was  awakened  by  a 
bright  light  shining  in  at  the  stateroom  windows. 

“Gracious  me,  I  had  no  idea  it  was  morning 
yet,”  he  muttered,  as  he  got  up  and  began  to 
dress. 

Then  he  looked  out  again  and  cried  excitedly: 

“By  George,  there’s  a  fire  somewhere!  Can  it 
be  on  board  our  vessel?” 

He  ran  on  deck  with  all  haste  and  saw  Jim 
just  getting  over  the  rail.  Then  he  saw  that 
the  fire  was  not  on  the  Lady  Jane,  but  out  on 
the  water,  a  mile  distant. 

“Where  have  you  been,  Jim?  What  fire  is 
that?” 

“That's  your  old  pirate,  ship,  and  I  guess  Mr. 
Jack  Worrett  w'on’t  go  over  there  for  no  more 
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“You  have  fired  it,  Jim?”  gasped  the  boy,  in 
surprise. 

“That’s  just  what  I  did.” 

Dale  now  came  on  deck,  Bill  appeared  in  the 
galley  door  smoking,  and  Mugford  came  aft  from 
the  top  gallant  forecastle,  A  column  of  fire  and 
smoke  arose  from  the  old  hulk,  and  she  was 
seen  to  be  all  in  flames,  showers  of  sparks  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  sea  on  all  sides. 

“It  am  right,”  chuckled  the  cook.  “Jim  done 
tol’  me  that  he  was  gwine,  an’  took  a  can  of 
oil  along  to  help  things.  It  won’t  be  long  afo’ 
she’s  nuffin’  but  charcoal,  and  a  good  riddance 
to  her,  I  say.” 

At  that  instant  Worrett  came  running  on  deck 
greatly  excited. 

“Who  has  done  that?”  he  cried.  “Who’s  burn¬ 
ed  up  my  money  chest?  Who’s  cheated  me  out’n 
what  was  mine?  If  I  find  out  who  he  is  I’ll  kill 
him!” 

Then  he  rushed  to  the  rail  and  would  have 
leaped  into  the  boat  had  not  Turner  hold  him 
back. 


CHAPTER  VII. — An  Interrupted  Disclosure. 

“Stop  where  you  are,  Jack  Worrett!”  said  t^e 
old  sailor.  “You  ain’t  going  in  that  boat.” 

“Ain’t  it  my  boat?”  snarled  the  slaver.  “Guess 
I  can  go  in  it  if  I  like.  ” 

“Well,  I  guess  not.  Where  are  you  going, 
anyhow?” 

“I’ve  got  to  go  to  the  old  ship  to  git  the  ”est 
o’  the  gold.  It’s  mine  an’  I’m  goin’  ter  have  it. 
Let  go’  o’  me  or  I’ll  kill  yer,  Jim  Turner.  Let 
go  o’  me,  I  tell  yer!” 

“You’re  not  going  in  the  boat,”  said  Jim.  “You 
couldn’t  reach  the  old  hulk  in  time,  anyhow. 
Don’t  yer  see  she’s  all  on  fire?  What  you  want 
to  smoke  for,  when  you  was  over  there?  I  didn’t 
think  you’d  be  so  careless.” 

Worrett  raved  and  struggled  to  get  away,  but 
at  last,  as  a  sudden  burst  of  flame  shot  up 
from  the  burning  wreck,  he  moaned: 

“It’s  gone — gone  forever,  and  I  didn’t  git  half 
of  it.  I’d  orter  dumped  it  all  in  the  boat  ’stead 
o’  tryin’  to  carry  it  all  with  me.” 

Then  he  broke  away  from  Jim  and  hurried 
into  the  forecastle,  whence  he  did  not  emerge 
till  late  in  the  afternoon.  By  that  time  they 
had  drifted  far  away  from  the  wreck  which 
had  continued  to  smoke  till  it  faded  from  sight 
on  the  distant  horizon.  When  Worrett  appeared, 
he  simply  went  with  his  plate  and  pot  to  the 
galley,  got  some  food  and  coffee  and  returned  to 
the  forecastle,  speaking  to  no  one  and  scarcely 
raising  his  eyes  from  the  deck.  He  appeared 
again  in  the  morning,  got  something  to  eat  and 
drink  as  before,  drew  some  water  from  the  cask 
on  deck  and  disappeared,  remaining  in  the  fore¬ 
castle  till  nearly  dark.  Then,  when  he  came  out 
it  was  only  to  obtain  food  and  drink  and  disap¬ 
pear,  not  to  come  out  till  morning. 

This  was  kept  up  for  days,  the  man  neither 
speaking  to  nor  looking  at  any  of  his  compan¬ 
ions,  never  taking  any  exercise,  but  keeping  him¬ 
self  utterly  secluded.  After  that  he  would  walk 
on  deck  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  early  morning 
and  again  after  sunset,  taking  his  morning  wane 
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before  breakfast  and  his  evening  stroll  after  his 
supper. 

“It’s  as  well  not  to  bother  him,  I  suppose,”  said 
Rod,  when  the  matter  was  discussed  one  day. 
“So  long  as  he  does  not  trouble  us,  he  may  as 
well  go  unmolested,  although  he  does  nothing  to 
either  help  or  amuse  us.” 

“We  made  Mugford  work  for  his  grub,”  said 
Jim,  “and  he  does  it,  and  I  don’t  see  why  this 
feller  should  be  an  exception.” 

“The  man  is  clearly  insane,”  said  Rod,  “and 
therefore  not  to  be  held  down  by  the  same  rules 
which  govern  the  rest  of  us.” 

“Den  he  orter  be  locked  up,”  said  Bill.  “If  I 
acted  queer  like  him  dat’s  wha’  I’d  ’spect.” 

Rod  and  Dale  exchanged  glances  which  the 
others  did  not  see,  and  which  they  would  not 
have  understood  if  they  had.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  the  cook  was  not  aware  of  his  own  eccen¬ 
tricities,  and  Rod  did  not  think  that  the  time 
was  yet  ripe  to  tell  him  of  them,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  kept  silent.  At  the  end  of  a  month  Worrett 
began  to  help  the  cook  in  one  way  or  another, 
cutting  wood,  drawing  water,  or  cleaning  up 
around  the  galley  without  being  asked,  and  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  the  man  at  his  work. 

He  would  also  keep  the  deck  clean,  stretch 
awnings  for  the  girls  to  sit  under  when  the  sun 
shone  too  brightly,  spread  rugs  for  them  to  sit 
on,  or  rig  up  hammocks,  all  being  done  quietly 
and  without  his  being  asked.  One  day  Rod 
thanked  him  for  something  he  had  done,  but,  he 
simply  nodded  and  went  away  without  a  word. 

“I  can’t  tell  if  all  this  is  done  for  effect,  or  if 
the  man’s  natural  inclinations  are  good  and  have 
been  blunted  by  his  calling.”  said  Rod  to  Dale. 

“I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  some 
scheme  in  his  mind,  and  that  he  is  merely  try¬ 
ing  to  blind  us  as  to  his  real  intentions.” 

One  night,  as  Rod  was  sitting  in  the  cabin, 
every  one  else  having  gone  to  bed,  Turner  came 
in  and  sat  down. 

“I  dunno  what  to  make  of  things,”  he  said. 
“Worrett  is  glum,  and  Mugford  is  scared  of  him, 
and  Bill  acts  funny  like,  and  I  dunno  but  what 
I’m  kind  o’  queer  myself  sometimes.” 

Rod  suddenly  motioned  to  the  man  to  be  silent, 
and  Jim  stopped  short.  Then  he  turned  his  head, 
following  the  direction  of  the  boy’s  eyes,  and 
half  rose  from  his  seat.  Rod  put  a  hand  on  his 
arm  and  signaled  to  him  to  keep  perfectly  quiet. 
Bill  had  another  of  his  sleep-walking  fancies, 
and  had  just  entered  the  cabin.  He  walked  over 
to  the  locker  as  before,  seemed  to  take  some¬ 
thing  out  of  it,  and  then  walked  to  the  clock, 
which  he  deliberately  stopped. 

“That’ll  be  all  right,”  he  muttered,  and  then, 
turning,  he  walked  out  of  the  cabin  on  deck. 

“Follow  him,  but  don’t  say  a  word,”  wrote  Rod 
rapidly  across  a  blank  space  on  the  page  he 
was  reading,  and  then  he  arose  silently  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  sleep  walker. 

Turner  joined  him  as  he  reached  the  deck,  and 
then  the  boy  led  the  way  into  the  hold.  Bill 
had  already  descended  the  ladder,  and  when  his 
two  watchers  reached  the  bottom  he  was  making 
his  way  forward,  seemingly  with  no  difficulty. 
Rod  had  little  trouble  in  keeping  him  in  sight, 
but  Jim  presently  stubbed  his  toe  against  the 
projecting  rim  of  a  cask,  and  made  considerable 
noise.  In  an  instant  there  was  a  sound  of  hur¬ 


rying  feet,  and  the  sleep  walker  flew  by,  mounted 
the  ladder,  and  was  gone. 

“Well,  I’m  blowed!”  muttered  the  sailor. 
“What’s  he  up  to,  anyway?” 

“Quick!”  cried  Rod;  “I’ll  explain  it  all  later," 
and  the  boy  hurried  to  the  ladder  and  made  his 
way  on  deck. 

There  he  met  Mugford,  who  said  excitedly: 

“Worrett  has  just  gone  into  the  cabin;  he  has 
a  knife,  and - ” 

“Follow  me;  not  an  instant  is  to  be  lost,”  cried 
Rod,  whipping  out  his  pistol  as  he  ran. 

He  flew  down  the  companionway  and  found 
Worrett  with  his  hand  on  the  knob  of  the  door 
of  Dale’s  room  which  was  never  locked. 

“Come  away  from  there,”  said  the  boy. 

“No,”  said  Worrett,  as  he  swung  the  door  open 
and  rushed  inside. 

Rod  fired,  the  shot  striking  the  door  just  above 
the  mate’s  head.  He  fired  again  and  then  sprang 
forward,  shouting  to  Jim,  whom  he  heard  on 
deck.  As  he  entered  the  room,  Mugford  sudden¬ 
ly  pushed  him  aside  and  sprang  ahead.  There 
was  the  sound  of  a  struggle,  a  scream,  and  then 
a  heavy  fall.  Then  Worrett  rushed  out  with  the 
bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  and  Dale  was  heard 
calling: 

“Rod — Jim — what’s  the  matter?” 

Rod  sprang  at  the  slaver  and  struck  him  with 
the  butt  of  his  pistol,  but  the  man  rushed  by 
him,  made  a  savage  slash  at  Jim,  who  had  just 
come  down,  and  flew  up  the  steps.  Then  Dale 
came  out  in  his  night  clothes  and  asked: 

“What  has  happened?  There  is  some  one  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  floor  groaning,  and  I’m  afraid  that 
it - ” 

“Rod,  come  here  quick!”  gasped  Mugford  hus¬ 
kily,  dragging  himself  into  the  cabin. 

Rodney  sprang  forward  and  knelt  at  the  man’s 
side. 

“What  is  it,  Mugford?  You  are  badly  hurt; 
you - ” 

“Something  to  tell  you,”  said  Mugford.  “I 
said  I  wouldn’t,  but  I  must.  The  girl  Daisy — 
her  name  ain’t  Lemaire,  and  she  is - ” 

The  blood  suddenly  gushed  from  his  mouth 
in  a  flood  and  he  fell  back  dead. 

Qur  friends  now  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
the  treachery  on  board  the  vessel,  and  a  search 
was  made  for  Worrett.  But  Worrett  had  con¬ 
cealed  himself  somewhere  on  board  and  search 
as  they  could,  no  trace  was  found  of  him.  The 
body  of  Mugford  was  wrapped  in  canvas  and 
lowered  over  the  side  into  the  sea.  One  night 
as  Bill  did  the  somnambulistic  sleep  again  he  was 
followed  by  Jim,  who  discovered  a  number  of  the 
ship’s  instruments  hidden  in  the  beams  overhead. 


CHAPTER  VIII. — Some  Startling  Discoveries. 

The  next  moment  Jim  went  into  the  galley 
where  the  cook  was  at  work  getting  breakfacf 
and  said  to  him: 

"Look  o’  here,  Bill  Brown,  you’ve  been  walkin’ 
in  vour  sleep  for  the  last  year  and  a  half,  and 
maybe  more,  and  you’ve  dene  us  a  heap  o’  mis¬ 
chief,  and  if  I  catch  you  at  it  ag’in  I'm  goin’ 
to  larrup  you  soundly,  asleep  or  awake.” 

'Has  I  be’n  walkin’  in  my  sleep,  Jim?” 
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“Yes,  you  have,  and  you’ve  been  stealin'  right 
and  left,  stealin’  from  yourself  and  from  the 
rest  of  us;  and  you’ve  got  to  stop  it.  They  say 
it  ain’t  good  to  wake  a  sleep-walker,  but  the  next 
time  I  catch  you  at  it  I’m  goin’  ter  wake  ye  up 
in  a  way  you’ll  remember.” 

“I’se  sorry,  Jim,  ’deed  I  is.  I  tort  dat  I’d  got 
ober  dat  sort  o’  thing  dis  many  a  year,  ’deed  I 
did.” 

“Oh,  then  you  know  you  did  it,  do  you?” 

“I  know  I  used  ter  when  I  was  a  young  one, 
’bout  sixteen,  I  reckon.  Dey  foun’  me  out  at  it 
and  frightened  me,  and  I  didn’t  do  it  for  a  long 
time;  thought  I’d  got  all  ober  it.  I  used  to  steal 
things  just  dat  way  and  neber  knowed  a  thing 
abo’t  it.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  as  they’s  anything  else 
you  can  steal  as  amounts  to  anything,  Bill,  but 
I’m  going  to  lick  you,  just  the  same,  the  next 
time  I  catch  you  prowling  about,  so  just  remem¬ 
ber  that.” 

“I  will,  Jim,  an’  I  hope  you  won’t  hab  no  ’ca- 
sion.” 

Jim  watched  for  several  nights,  but  the  cook 
slept  soundly  and  did  not  indulge  in  any  sleep¬ 
walking.  One -night,  a  fortnight  after  Dade’s 
discovery,  Jim  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
deck  smiking  his  pipe  when  he  saw  Worrett  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  main  hatch  combings.  Jim  walked 
aft  and  the  man  disappeared. 

“You’re  down  there,  are  you,  Jack?”  asked 
Jim,  kneeling  by  the  hatch. 

*  “Yes,  I’m  down  here,”  growled  the  man,  “and 
I’m  going  to  stay  down  here.” 

“Now  see  here,  Worrett,  it’d  be  right  for  me 
t  o  shoot  ye  for  what  ye  done  to  Dan  Mugford, 
on’v  it  wouldn’t  be  accordin’  to  law,  and  I  ain’t 
goin’  ter  do  it.  You’d  better  give  yerself  up, 
♦hough,  and  be  locked  up  so’s  you  can’t  do  any 
more  mischief.” 

-“I  didn’t  know  what  I  was  doing;  I  was  crazy, 
mt  of  my  head,”  whined  Worrett. 

“All  the  more  reason  why  you  should  be  lock¬ 
ed  up.  You  might  get  that  way  ag’in.” 

“If  I  give  myself  up  you’ll  kill  me.  I  ain’t 
goin’  ter  do  it.  Guess  I  can  stay  down  here  all 
right.” 

“How  are  you  goin’  ter  git  anything  to  eat? 
They  ain’t  nothin’  but  salt  stuff  down  there,  or 
mebbv  some  hardtack.” 

“Bill  fatches  me  stuff  when  he  walks  in  his 
sleep.” 

“Yes,  but  he  ain’t  walkin’,  in  his  sleep  no 
more.” 

“Yes,  I  hain’t  had  much  lately,  that’s  a  fact, 
’cept  hardtack  an’  water.” 

“Yes,  and  you’ll  starve  or  get  the  scurvy.  You 
don’t  get  no  exercise,  neither.  Better  give  yer¬ 
self  up,  Jack.” 

“No,  you  fellows’ll  kill  me  if  I  do.  You  want 
♦be  money  I’ve  got;  I  know  ye.  Ye  say  ye  won’t 
oo  nothin’,  but  ye  will.” 

“There’s  no  use  in  talkin’  to  such  a  man,” 
said  Jim  impatiently.  “I  s’pose  if  all  of  us  gin 
you  our  solemn  oath  that  you  wouldn’t  be  harm¬ 
ed,  you  wouldn’t  believe  it?” 

“No,  I  wouldn’t  1” 

Then  I’m  for  shuttin'  yer  down  there  and  let- 
tin’  yer  starve,  but  the  young  fellers  wouldn’t 
}i (■■■r  to  it,  nor  the  gals  neither.  Ye  can  come 
and  go  as  you  like,  and  I  won’t  touch  you  so 


long  as  you  behaves  yourself,  but  the  very  fust 
time  I  see  a  knife  on  you  or  see  you  up  to  any 
mischief,  I’ll  shoot  you  like  I  would  a  mad  dog.” 

Then  he  walked  away,  resuming  his  pipe  and 
his  pacing  of  the  deck.  Later  on  Worrett  came 
up,  got  a  pot  of  water  and  sat  on  the  hatch 
combings  for  an  hour,  Jim  neither  speaking  to 
nor  going  near  him.  The  cabin  doors  were  kept 
locked  when  the  boys  were  asleep,  and  there 
was  no  daqger  of  the  man  going  in,  and  so  Jim 
let  him  remain  unmolested.  On  several  nights 
after  that  Jim  saw  the  man  come  up  and  sit  on 
the  hatch,  but  he  said  nothing  to  him,  and  acted 
as  though  he  had  not  been  there.  The  boys  used 
to  take  their  watches  on  deck,  but  when  they 
were  there  the  man  would  not  appear,  and  it 
was  evident  that  he  feared  them. 

One  night  as  Jim  came  aft,  having  been  for¬ 
ward  as  far  as  the  topgallant  forecastle,  he  saw 
Bill  coming  up  out  of  the  hold.  He  seized  the 
man  by  the  collar  and  was  about  to  administer 
a  sound  drubbing,  when  he  cried  out: 

“HoT  on,  Jim,  I  ain’t  asleep;  I’m  as  wide  awake 
as  yo’  be.” 

“Then  what  you  been  doin’  down  in  the  hold 
this  time  o’  night?” 

“Well,  Jim,  I  took  that  feller  suffin’  to  eat. 
He’s  a-scared  of  his  life  to  come  up,  and  I' 
couldn’t  help  it.” 

“But  he  does  come  up,  some  time  or  another, 
every  night.” 

“He  did,  Jim;  but  he  won’t  no  mo’.  He’s 
a-scared,  I  tol’  yo’.  I  reckon  he’s  crazy,  too, 
ober  de  loss  ob  his  money.  Anyhow,  he  said  he 
wasn’t  cornin’  up  ag’in,  and  I  know  he  won’t.” 

“Well,  I  s’pose  you  couldn’t  help  taking  him 
something,  Bill,  and  I  ain’t  sayin’  nothin’,  but 
I  reckon  he’d  be  better  off  if  he  was  up  here.” 

Worrett  did  not  appear  on  deck  again,  but  Jim 
saw  him  several  times  when  he  went  into  the 
hold  for  something,  and  now  and  then  he  would 
hear  him  below  at  night  when  he  came  near  the 
hatch.  One  night  he  heard  a  mysterious  boring 
in  the  hold,  and  he  called  down  to  know  what 
was  going  on. 

“Nothin’;  jest  openin’  a  cask — that’s  all,”  said 
Worrett,  and  the  noise  ceased. 

After  that  Jim  neither  heard  nor  saw  the  man 
for  two  days,  and  he  finally  asked  Bill  about  him. 

“Haven’t  seen  him  for  a  couple  o’  days,”  said 
the  cook.  “I  lef’  him'  stuff  enough  to  last  dis 
long,  but  I  dunno  what’s  become  ob  him.” 

The  next  day  there  was  a  thorough  search 
made  of  the  hold,  but  no  sign  of  the  man  was 
seen.  They  feared  that  he  might  be  ill,  and 
called  him,  receiving  no  answer.  It  was  nearly 
a  week  since  Worrett  had  been  seen  on  deck, 
when  one  morning,  as  Jim  and  the  cook  went 
down  to  make  another  search,  they  became  aware 
cf  a  sickening  odor  in  the  lower  hold. 

"I  say,  Bill,  I  believe  the  feller  has  fallen 
down  there  and  broken  his  neck,  and  there  he’s 
been  lying  dead  all  this  time.” 

“I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  he  had.  We’d  better 
get  de  stuff  out  and  try  an’  fin’  him.” 

The  two  men  worked  at  the  lighter  parts  of 
the  cargo  for  some  time,  when  Turner  suddenly 
said: 

“It’s  funny,  Bill,  but  I  can  hear  the  water  out¬ 
side  as  high  as  this,  and  we  orter  be  above  it.” 
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“Dey’s  water  below  us,  Jim.  I  hear  it  a-swash- 
in\” 

“So  can  I,  and  lots  of  it,  too.  That’s  funny. 
I  wonder  if — my  word,  I’ve  got  it!” 

“What’s  that?” 

“The  other  night  I  heard  him  boring,  and  he 
paid  he  was  getting  water.  You  know  the  augers 
was  missing,  don’t  you?  Well,  he’s  got  hold  of 
'em  and  has  scuttled  the  ship!” 

“You  don’t  say?” 

“Yes.  Hello,  Rod!”  shouted  the  man,  running 
to  the  hatch. 

“Hello  yourself!”  answered  the  boy  from  the 
deck. 

“Look  over  the  side;  see  how  high  the  water 
comes.” 

Rod  presently  returned  and  said: 

“Away  above  the  old  line.  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter?” 

“Try  the  pumps.” 

In  a  few  minutes  Jim  could  hear  the  pumps 
working,  and  then  Rod  called  down : 

“They  work  at  full  force.  Where  does  all  the 
water  come  from?” 

“The  hold  is  full  of  it,  I’m  afraid.  Sound  the 
well,  Mr.  Rod.” 

In  a  few  minutes  Rodney  called  down: 

“There’s  eight  feet!” 

“Eight  feet!”  gasped  Jim.  “That  makes  two 
foot  a  day  for  the  last  four  days,  and  that’s 
tbout  the  time  I  heard  the  boring.  Guess  he 
only  made  one  hole  an  inch  wide,  but  she  might 
have  been  clogged  now  and  then  by  the  weed 
outside.  Anyhow,  it’s  been  cornin’  in  fast 
enough.” 

“It’s  got  too  big  a  start  on  us,  Jim,”  said  the 
cook.  “We  can’t  ’spect  to  pump  her  out  now 
nohow.” 

“With  four  of  us?  No,  it  ain’t  possible.” 

“Or  even  keep  her  down  any  to  speak  of?” 

“No;  she’ll  gain  on  us  all  the  time,  no  matter 
how  hard  we  work.  I’m  afraid  that  the  Lady 
Jane  is  putty  nigh  to  the  end  of  her  voyage.” 

All  hands  were  made  accjuainted  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things,  and  it  was  apparent  that  they 
must  prepare  to  leave  the  Lady  Jane  in  a  short 
time.  Therefore  the  boat  that  belonged  to  Wor- 
rett  was  lowered  and  provisions  were  stowed  in 
It,  and  they  prepared  to  leave  the  vessel.  The 
girls  were  lowered  into  the  boat  and  then  the 
others  jumped  in  just  as  an  army  of  rats  were 
seen  coming  over  the  side. 

“Push  off!”  shouted  Jim.  “If  we  stay  longer 
we  will  be  eaten  up  by  the  rats!” 


CHAPTER  IX. — A  Faithful  Friend’s  Devotion. 

The  rats  seemed  wary  of  leaving  the  ship, 
however,  for  they  ran  along  the  rail,  squealing 
and  crying  and  showing  the  greatest  fear.  More 
and  more  appeared  every  instant,  and  Rod  cal¬ 
culated  that  there  must  be  hundreds  of  them, 
young  and  old. 

“It’s  lucky  we  got  out  when  we  did,”  said  Tur¬ 
ner,  “for  if  they  had  attacked  us  in  any  num¬ 
ber  we  couldn’t  ha’  done  nothin’  with  ’em.  Hel¬ 
lo!  What  was  that?” 

“A  splash  in  the  water,”  said  Rod. 


“Some  of  ’em  been  pushed  off,  mebbe.  It  won't 
be  easy  swimmin’  through  the  weed.  Pull  all  you 
can,  boys.  We  can’t  run  no  risks.” 

The  progress  of  the  boat  was  naturally  slow, 
being  impeded  by  the  weed,  but  before  long  a 
stretch  of  more  open  water  was  reached  and  they 
did  better. 

“I  can  see  a  wake  in  the  clear  water,”  presently 
declared  Red,  who  was  the  farther  aft.  Some 
of  the  vermin  seem  to  be  swimming  after  us.” 

“The  bar’ls’ll  bother  ’em  to  climb  over,”  mut¬ 
tered  Turner,  “but  keep  an  eye  on  the  stern, 
cap’n.  Better  have  an  oar  or  suthin’  handy  to 
drive  ’em  off  with.” 

“Aye,  aye!”  and  Rod  hurried  to  the  stern,  knelt 
on  the  afterthwart,  with  his  hand  on  the  tiller 
and  watched  anxiously  for  their  four-footed  pur¬ 
suers. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  them  coming,”  he  presently 
cried.  “I’d  better  unship  the  rudder  and  use 
the  tiller  to  beat  them  off  with.” 

He  quickly  carried  out  this  plan,  and  not  a 
moment  too  soon,  for  the  rats,  made  desperate 
by  their  situation,  and  regarding  the  boat  as 
their  only  place  of  safety,  were  swimming  after 
it  in  scores,  and  some  had  already  reached  the 
stern  as  Rodney  took  up  the  tiller.  He  struck 
at  the  struggling  mass,  and  pushed  many  of 
them  under  water,  then  churned  the  waves  right 
and  left  to  bewilder  the  others.  Many  tried  to 
climb  upon  the  casks,  but  as  fast  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  Rod  struck  them  down,  killing  them  with¬ 
out  mercy. 

There  was  nothing  at  the  stern  for  them  to 
climb  upon,  the  rudder  being  out  of  the  way, 
but  several  managed  to  get  upon  the  oars  pulled 
by  Bill  and  Turner,  and  were  dislodged  with 
great  difficulty,  Dolly  seizing  the  oar  that  Rod 
had  laid  down  and  bravely  beating  them  off.  All 
hands  then  bent  manfully  upon  the  oars,  and  the 
distance  was  soon  too  great  for  the  rats  to  over¬ 
come,  and  they  were  at  last  left  behind. 

“I  reckon  that  crowd’ll  be  glad  to  get  back  to 
the  old  ship,”  said  Turner,  “but  they  won’t  be 
much  better  off.  She  may  float  just  awash  for 
days,  and  there’s  the  rail  and  the  stumps  for 
’em  to  roost  on,  but  they’ll  all  be  drowned  sooner 
or  later,  and  so  would  we  have  been  if  we’d 
stayed.” 

When  the  sun  arose,  nothing  of  .the  Lady  Jane 
was  to  be  seen,  but  she  might  still  be  afloat  for 
all  they  knew,  their  being  so  low  preventing 
them  from  seeing  to  any  great  distance.  Tur¬ 
ner  calculated  that  if  they  steered  toward  the 
sun  they  ought  to  eventually  get  out  of  the  Sar¬ 
gasso,  and  such  a  com-se  was  decided  upon,  two 
of  the  party  rowing  while  the  other  two  rested, 
and  sail  being  set  whenever  there  was  the  slight- 
est  breeze.  During  the  day  Dolly  insisted  that 
she  should  do  some  of  the  rowing,  her  proposition 
being  strongly  opposed  by  the  two  bo  vs  and  the 
sailors. 

“But  it  isn’t  right  that  you  should  do  all  the 
work  said  the  brave  girl.  “Both  Daisy  and 
myself  are  strong,  hearty  girls,  and  ought  to 
do  something.” 

,  5 one  of  these  immense  oars  is  too 

haid,  objected  Rod.  “\ou  would  only  tire  your¬ 
selves  out.” 

"Two  of  us  can  pull  one  oar,  then,”  said  Dolly. 
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"That  won’t  be  so  hard,  and  it  will  give  one  of 
you  a  chance  to  rest.” 

The  others  still  objected,  but  both  the  girls 
insisted  that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do 
something,  and  at  last  a  compromise  was  effect¬ 
ed,  Rodney  and  Dolly  pulling  one  oar  and  Dale 
and  Daisy  taking  another  for  an  hour,  when  the 
two.  men  took  their  places.  For  several  days  this 
order  of  things  was  carried  out,  the  working 
time  of  the  girls  being  made  as  short  as  possible, 
however,  and  none  of  it  being  at  night. 

Occasionally  there  was  a  slight  breeze,  and 
then  only  the  boys  rowed,  one  of  the  girls  steer¬ 
ing  while  the  men  slept  or  prepared  meals  for 
the  others.  At  night  one  person  always  remain¬ 
ed  awake,  not  so  much  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
lights  as  to  watch  for  floating  wrecks  or  to  raise 
the  sail  in  case  the  wind  happened  to  spring  up. 
At  last  it  was  settled  upon  that  the  two  girls 
should  take  the  oars  two  hours  each  day,  the 
others  taking  them  for  four  hours  apiece  in  crews 
of  two,  the  girls  to  rest  at  night  while  the  others 
kept  watch.  Day  after  day  they  kept  on,  and 
almost  hopelessly,  it  seemed,  and  the  prospect 
of  ever  leaving  the  Sea  of  Grass  appeared  more 
distant  than  ever. 

Not  a  sign  of  a  wreck  upon  which  they  might 
establish  themselves  appeared,  although  now  and 
then  they  passed  broken  spars,  all  covered  with 
green  moss  and  barnacles,  and  all  having  the  look 
of  being  afloat  a  long  time.  Three  weary  months 
dragged  on,  and  still  they  were  afloat  in  the  boat 
— still  lost  in  the  Sargasso,  with  no  apparent  hope 
of  ever  leaving  it. 

“It’s  two  years  since  we  came  into  this  wilder¬ 
ness,”  said  Dale  one  evening.  “Shall  we  ever 
leave  it?” 

“While  there’s  life  there’s  hope,  I’ve  heard  it 
said,”  answered  Turner,  “so  I  reckon  we  gotter 
grin  an’  bear  it  a  bit  longer,  and  maybe  things 
will  get  better.” 

“De  grub  am  gettin’  low,”  said  Bill,  “an’  ef  we 
don't  strike  some  mo’  putty  soon,  I  reckon  we 
hab  ter  go  on  putty  short  rations.” 

“There’s  enough  to  last  a  month  yet  with 
care,”  said  Turner.  “Them  canned  things  lasts 
the  best  and  we’ve  a  lot  of  ’em  yet.” 

“Ain’t  sech  a  pile  of  ’em,”  added  the  cook. 
“Six  folks  makes  a  hole  in  a  lot  o’  provisions,  I 
tol’  yo’.  De  fish  we  cotches  now  an’  den  is  a’ 
right,  but  we  don’t  get  no  birds  ter  speak  of  and 
dem  t’ings  helps  out  remarkable.” 

“We  must  be  careful,  of  course,”  said  Rod; 
“but  the  girls  must  be  provided  for  first  of  all.” 

“I  will  take  no  more  than  my  share,”  said 
Dolly  resolutely.  “No  one  must  suffer  on  my 
account.  Let  us  share  danger  and  prosperity 
alike.” 

“Six  folks  does  make  a  big  difference  with 
grub,  though,”  muttered  Bill,  but  no  one  paid  any 
particular  attention,  as  the  moon  came  up  at 
that  moment  and  they  were  all  too  busy  watching 
jt  to  notice  what  the  man  said. 

Rod  was  on  watch  from  midnight  until  two  in 
the  morning,  when  he  quietly  awoke  Bill,  and 
then  stretched  himself  out  on  a  thwart  and  was 
-oon  -ound  asleep.  Once  he  awoke,  hearing  a 
splash  in  the  water,  and  raising  his  head,  he 
looked  around.  Bill  was  sitting  in  “the  stern 
fhMx,  peaking  in  a  low  tone  to  himself. 

“What  was  that,  Bill?'1 
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“Fish  jumped  out  o’  water,  I  reckon.  Did  yo’ 
hear  him?” 

“Yes,”  and  then  the  boy  lay  down  again  and 
dropped  off  to  sleep. 

Once  again  he  awoke  and  heard  the  cook’s 
voice,  the  man  seeming  to  be  praying. 

“Does  I  ’sturb  yo’,  Marse  Rodney?”  asked  Bill. 

“Not  at  all,  Bill,”  and  Rod  fell  asleep. 

But  the  next  morning  Bill  was  nowhere  to  ba 
found.  It  was  evident  the  poor  fellow  thought 
that  if  he  jumped  overboard  that  there  would  be 
one  less  to  feed. 


CHAPTER  X. — An  Unexpected  Aid. 

“He  must  have  thrown  something  into  the  wa¬ 
ter,”  said  Rod,  “to  see  if  the  splash  would 
awaken  us,  and  then  afterward  lowered  himself 
over  the  stem  in  order  to  make  no  sound.  When 
I  heard  him  praying  he  was  probably  preparing 
himself  for  death,  and  I  have  no  doubt  now  that 
he  had  premeditated  the  act.  Don’t  you  remem¬ 
ber  his  speaking  of  the  scarcity  of  food?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  of  his  saying  that  so  many  persons  made 
a  difference?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  he  must  have  made  up  his  mind  even 
then  that  he  must  reduce  our  number  in  order 
that  the  rest  of  us  might  live  the  longer.” 

“Guess  he  did,  cap’n,”  said  Turner  gravely. 
“Wish  I’d  had  an  idea  of  it.  He  was  to  call  me, 
but  he  didn’t,  and  I  laid  awake  after  my  time  to 
get  up,  thinkin’  he  would,  till  finally  it  seemed 
so  dreadful  still  that  I  got  up  and  found  him 
gone,  and  couldn’t  understand  it,  so  I  called  the 
rest  and  they  didn’t  know  nothin’,  and  then  I 
roused  you.” 

“Poor,  faithful  fellow,”  said  Dale.  “It  is  a 
pity  that  he  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice.” 

“If  I  had  the  slightest  notion  of  what  he  in¬ 
tended  I  would  have  remained  awake  all  night,” 
said  Rod. 

“Of  course  you  would,”  said  Dale.  “So  would 
all  of  us.” 

“I  reckon  he’s  forgiven  for  what  he  done,”  said 
Turner,  musingly,  “but  I’m  sorry  he’s  gone.  Bill 
was  a  good  fellow,  and  he’s  bein’  black  didn’t 
make  no  difference.” 

The  cook’s  untimely  death  made  them  all  feel 
sad  for  many  days,  but  by  degrees  this  feeling 
subsided,  and  they  came  to  regard  the  man’s 
end  as  only  another  evidence  of  fate,  and  they 
resolved  to  face  what  came  philosophically,  and 
make  the  best  of  what  might  be  in  store  for 
them.  The  days  merged  into  weeks,  and  still  they 
drifted  on,  seemingly  no  nearer  the  day  of  their 
deliverance  than  at  first,  the  dead  sea  stretching 
all  a  round  them,  farther  than  they  could  see, 
with  nothing  in  sight  that  could  give  them  any 
hope. 

Day  followed  day,  and  at  last  there  was  water 
enough  for  a  day  only,  and  the  end  appeared 
close  at  hand.  They  all  stretched  themselves  out 
to  sleep  when  it  grew  dark,  and  Rodney  was  al¬ 
most  ready  to  pray  that  he  might  never  awakQ 
He  was  dreaming  of  seeing  gushing  fountains  at 
which  he  quenched  his  burning  thirst,  when  he 
suddenly  awoke  and  found  the  rain  beating  in 
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liis  face.  Springing  up,  he  whipped  off  his  cap, 
held  it  open  and  caught  the  precious  fluid  as  it 
came  down.  It  soon  began  to  fall  most  heavily, 
and  before  long  the  cap  was  nearly  full.  Shout¬ 
ing  to  awaken  the  others,  he  made  Dolly  quench 
her  thirst  first  of  all,  and  then  seizing  a  hammer 
he  drove  in  the  bungs  of  the  c&sks  lushed  ulong- 
side  that  they  may  be  filled  with  the  life-giving 
water 

It  was  the  first  rain  they  had  seen  in  months, 
and  its  appearance  was  most  welcome.  It  came 
down  in  torrents,  and  they  were  all  drenched,  but 
this  was  no  discomfort,  as  the  water  seemed  to 
strengthen  them  and  give  them  new  hfe.  The 
rain  seemed  to  increase  in  violence,  and  before 
long  the  casks  were  all  running  over,  and  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  close  the  bungholes  and  also  to 
bail  out  the  water  in  the  boat.  . 

“Seems  a  waste  to  do  that,”  said  Turner; 
“but  we  can’t  be  swamped.” 

At  last,  however,  the  rain  came  down  less  vio¬ 
lently  and  finally  ceased  altogether,  and  an  hour 
later  daybreak  appeared  and  then  the  sun,  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  low  bank  of  clouds.  Their  sufferings 
were  at  an  end  temporarily,  and  their  hopes  once, 
more  arose,  for  if  water  had  been  sent  to  them 
when  they  most  needed  it,  so  might  food  be  pro¬ 
vided.  All  day  they  looked  in  vain  for  a  ship, 
and  the  next  and  the  next,  and  then  their  spirits 
began  to  fail  them,  and  despair  once  more  took 
possession  of  them.  On  the  fourth  day  Turner 
shot  a  gull  flying  directly  overhead,  and  as  good 
fortune  would  have  it,  the  creature  fell  right 
into  the  boat.  Then  Dale  caught  a  fish  with  a 
line,  and  these  two  helped  to  somewhat  assuage 
their  hunger,  although  they  had  to  be  eaten  raw. 

Rod  next  caught  a  hatful  of  small  crabs  by^ 
delving  about  in  a  patch  of  weed  that  floated  by, 
end  again  their  hunger  was  appeased,  although 
only  slightly.  A  week  had  passed  since  the  rain, 
but  although  the  supply  of  water  was  sufficient 
to  last  them  for  many  days,  the  conviction  was 
forced  upon  them  that  they  could  not  subsist 
long  upon  water  alone,  and  that  if  they  did  not 
find  food  they  would  soon  starve. 

After  a  long,  hot,  wearisome  day,  Rod  was 
the  only  one  awake,  the  others  seeking  to  forget 
their  sorrows  in  sleep,  and  a  troubled  sleep  at 
the  best.  Rod  sat  in  the  stem  sheets  gazing 
upon  the  starlit  heavens  and  the  great  expanse 
of  ocean,  wondering  how  long  it  would  be  before 
they  all  succumbed  to  hunger  and  thirst,  when 
his  ear  caught  a  sound  like  the  swashing  of 
waves  against  a  vessel’s  side.  He  took  his  glass 
and  tried  to  penetrate  the  darkness,  but  could 
see  nothing.  The  sound  was  heard  at  intervals, 
and  at  last,  seeing  nothing,  the  boy  concluded 
that  there  might  be  some  old  bit  of  wreckage 
out  there  on  the  water  over  which  the  waves 
were  breaking,  and  that  it  was  this  sound  he 
heard.  It  became  so  frequent  at  la«t  that  he 
ceased  to  notice  it,  and  had  almost  fallen  asleep 
when  he  felt  the  boat  rudely  jarred,  and  almost 
fell  from  his  seat. 

“Some  old  wreck  barely  rising  above  the  wa¬ 
ter,”  he  mused,  and  then  he  sat  in  a  more  com¬ 
fortable  position  and  bfell  asleep. 

He  awoke  just  at  daybreak,  arose,  stretched 
out  his  arms  and  looked  about  him.  Something 
in  front  of  him  in  the  water  attracted  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and  he  made  his  way  forward  as  carefully 


as  he  could  so  as  not  to  arouse  the  others.  What 
he  saw’  was  a  mast,  to  vrhich  a  few  tattered  bits 
of  sailcloth  and  a  bit  of  rope  still  hung,  flutter¬ 
ing  feebly  in  the  light  breee.  The  last  belong¬ 
ed  not  to  a  boat,  but  to  a  large  and  well-built 
raft,  upon  which  were  lashed  casks  and  boxes, 
and  one  end  of  which  was  roofed  over  like  a 
cabin. 

There  was  no  sign  of  any  one  living  or  dead 
upon  the  raft;  but  impelled  by  a  strange  feeling, 
Rod  leaped  aboard,  the  boat  being  right  alongside 
and  made  his  way  to  the  little  cabin.  This  was 
not  quite  as  high  as  his  head,  and  v’as  furnished 
with  a  door  which  was  easily  opened,  being  sim¬ 
ply  fastened  by  an  iron  catch.  A  few  minutes 
later  those  in  the  boat  were  awakened  by  a  shout, 
and  by  hearing  Rod  cry  out  in  excited  tones: 

“We  are  saved — saved!  There  is  food  and  wa¬ 
ter  enough  on  this  abandoned  raft  to  last  all  of 
us  a  year!” 


CHAPTER  XI. — The  Voyage  Nears  Its  End. 

It  was,  indeed,  fortunate  for  the  survivors  that 
they  had  found  the  raft.  By  whom  or  when  it 
had  been  abandoned,  however,  there  vras  no  means 
of  knowing.  No  records  w'ere  found,  and  there 
was  no  name  on  any  of  the  boards  of  which  the 
cabin  was  constructed  by  which  they  might  have 
identified  her.  It  was  more  than  large  enough 
for  their  needs,  and  had  been  solidly  built,  so 
that  it  could  withstand  any  but  the  fiercest 
storms.  Whether  it  had  been  built  by  the  sail¬ 
ors  of  a  sinking  ship,  and  had  been  abandoned 
later  when  they  were  picked  up,  could  not  be  told. 
It  might  have  been  part  of  a  huge  lumber  raft 
which  had  broken  adrift,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  show  that  such  was  the  case.  The  cabin  was 
strongly  built,  and  was  more  than  large  enough 
to  accommodate  all  the  party. 

It  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  stout  par¬ 
tition,  one  part  having  been  used  as  a  galley  and 
containing  a  cook  stove,  a  pantry  and  shelves. 
The  other  contained  six  bunks,  w’as  lighted  by 
windows  on  two  sides  and  a  skylight  in  the  roof, 
and  was  large  enough  to  be  divided  by  a  parti¬ 
tion  so  as  to  make  two  rooms  of  it.  The  stove 
was  in  good  condition,  the  pipe  leading  through 
the  roof,  and  in  one  corner  there  was  a  bin  con¬ 
taining  nearly  two  tons  of  coal,  so  that  they 
would  not  lack  for  fuel — for  a  time,  at  least. 

In  the  pantry  there  was  a  considerable  supply 
of  canned  goods,  while  outside,  lashed  to  the 
logs  composing  the  raft,  were  barrels  of  beef 
and  pork,  kegs  of  hardtack,  three  or  four  casks 
all  containing  food,  fresh  water,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  firewrood.  There  was  a  rail  nearly  a 
foot  high  on  all  sides,  and  at  the  stern  there  was 
a  steering  apparatus,  the  long  oar  being  lashed 
in  its  place  so  that  it  could  swing  free  and  yet 
not  get  adrift.  There  were  provisions  enough  to 
last  the  party  more  than  a  year,  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  fully  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  they  had  been  in  the  Lady  Jane. 

“Well,”  muttered  Jim,  as  he  sat  in  front  of  the 
galley  stove  preparing  dinner  later  in  the  day 
when  the  better  part  of  the  work  had  been  done. 
“I  dunno  who  the  fellers  was  what  left  this  raft, 
but  I’m  greatly  obleeged  to  ’em,  all  the  same.” 

“It  was  lucky  for  us  that  it  drifted  in  the 
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Sargasso,"  said  Rod,  “for  otherwise  we  would 
have  died.” 

There  was  no  table,  but  as  there  was  one  extra 
bunk,  this  was  knocked  to  pieces  and  made  into 
one,  chests  being  used  as  chairs,  there  being 
-everal  in  the  cabin.  The  tool  chest  from  the 
Lady  Jane  became  of  use  at  last,  and  the  cast¬ 
aways  were  glad  that  they  had  saved  it.  They 
had  their  lanterns,  but  there  was  only  a  small 
supply  of  oil  on  the  raft,  and  Jim  declared  that 
he  would  have  to  go  to  work  and  make  some  out 
of  slush,  or  perhaps  manufacture  candles  cut  of 
pork  fat  when  he  had  sufficiently  freshened  it. 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,  Jim,”  laughed  Rod. 
"We  may  have  to  rely  on  the  moon  and  the  fire¬ 
light  after  our  oil  gives  out,  but  we  won’t  com¬ 
plain  of  that.” 

“I  should  say  not,”  said  Dale,  “and  I  think  we 
are  very  fortunate  as  it  is.” 

They  found  a  sail  and  fastened  it  to  the  stub 
of  a  mast. 

The  first  real  meal  on  the  raft  was  a  most  en¬ 
joyable  one,  and  all  felt  that  they  had  indeed 
grea^  cause  for  rejoicing.  At  night  a  course  was 
set,  the  sail  trimmed,  and  one  person  left  on 
deck  to  steer  and  keep  a  lookout,  the  watch  be¬ 
ing  changed  every  three  hours.  On  the  second 
day  the  girls  insisted  that  they  should  be  the 
cooks,  since  they  had  no  heavy  work  to  do,  and 
they  were  duly  installed,  Rod  cutting  kindlings 
and  setting  the  table,  and  Dale  carrying  coal 
and  clearing  out  the  stove,  while  Jim  kept  the 
coppers  bright,  kept  the  water  pail  filled,  and 
did  other  odd  jobs. 

As  the  days  wore  on,  they  all  increased  in 
health  and  strength,  and  by  the  end  of  a  month 
one  would  not  have  known  them  for  the  wasted, 
emaciated  beings  they  had  been  when  they  luck¬ 
ily  ran  across  the  raft.  They  were  all  as  brown 
as  Indians,  even  the  girls,  but  they  vTere  as 
strong  also,  and  all  seemed  to  have  been  filled 
with  the  hope  that,  after  all,  their  strange  voy¬ 
age  was  not  to  end  in  the  Sargasso,  but  that 
they  would  eventually  reach  land. 

Work  went  on  regularly,  day  and  night,  and 
there  was  play  enough,  also,  so  that  they  were 
always  bright  and  cheerful,  healthy  and  strong, 
and  sustained  by  the  expectation  that  their  day 
of  deliverance  was  now  not  so  far  distant.  The 
speed  of  the  raft  was  not  very  great,  but  as  time 
wore  on  they  could  see  changes  in  the  strange 
ocean  that  surrounded  them,  and  feel  that  they 
were  slowly  but  surely  making  their  way  across 
it.  Week  by  week  the  weed  grew  less  thick,  and 
week  by  week  they  could  feel  more  the  influence 
of  wind  and  currnt. 

Then  they  began  to  see  distant  sails,  but  they 
were  so  far  away,  being  mere  white  specks  on 
the  horizon,  that  there  was  little  chance  of  their 
own  craft  being  seen.  The  very  presence  of  the 
sail.',  distant  though  they  were,  served  to  inspire 
the  boys  with  greater  hope,  and  they  entered  with 
more  zest  into  their  daily  work. 

“It  won’t  be  long  now  before  we  are  out  of 
it,”  said  Rod  one  evening,  as  they  all  sat  in 
front  of  the  cabin  gazing  out  to  sea. 

“I  shall  be  glad  of  it,”  said  Dale.  “Welve  had 
nearly  three  years  of  it.  I  am  twenty-two  years 
old  and  have  a  beard,  but  I  don’t  know  much 
mo^e  of  the  world  than  when  I  left  it.” 

'  Rut  you  have  a  fortune,  my  boy,”  said  Rod. 


"I  don’t  know  that  I  have.  Mr.  Colburns  may 
have  spent  it  all  by  this  time.  We  are  probably 
all  of  us  regarded  as  dead,  and  it  may  be  that 
our  reappearance  in  the  world  will  be  regarded 
as  an  intrusion.  You  have  a  father,  but  the  rest 
of  us - ” 

“Say  no  more,  old  chap,”  interrupted  Rod.  “We 
are  all  friends  here,  and  will  be  wherever  we  go. 
Whatever  I  have  I  am  ready  to  share  with  you 
all.” 

“At  all  events,  we  have  youth  and  health  and 
strength,”  added  Rale,  “and  with  those  we  ought 
to  make  our  way  in  the  world!” 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  what  little  breeze 
there  had  been  died  out  and  the  air  became  in¬ 
sufferably  hot  and  stifling. 

“We’d  better  see  to  the  lashings,”  said  Turner, 
“and  I’d  advise  you  girls  to  go  in  at  the  fust 
sign  of  a  blow,  for  when  we  get  it,  it’s  goin’  ter 
be  a  stiff  un.” 

An  hour  later  faint  flashes  of  lightning  were 
seen,  the  air  grew  hotter  and  more  oppressive 
than  ever;  breathing  seemed  difficult.  *  Every¬ 
thing  was  made  fast,  and  the  sail  taken  in  and 
tightly  furled,  and  it  was.  well  that  these  pre¬ 
cautions  had  been  taken,  for  all  at  once,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  warning,  a  fierce  tornado  arose 
out  of  the  southeast  and  raged  about  them  as  if 
it  meant  to  sweep  them  from  the  sea.  The  raft 
dashed  on  before  the  fierce  gale,  now  riding  high 
upon  the  crest  of  an  angry  wave,  and  then  sink¬ 
ing  down,  down  into  the  hollows  as  if  it  never 
would  rise  again.  The  steering  oar  had  beer, 
lashed  fast,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
any  one  to  have  managed  it  in  such  a  storm, 
while  all  hands  remained  in  the  cabin,  expecting 
that  at  any  moment  the  entire  raft  would  be 
swamped. 

/  ____ 


CHAPTER  XII. — A  Denial  and  a  Challenge. 

After  an  hour  of  the  greatest  anxiety  the  bovs 
had  ever  felt  there  suddenly  came  a  monster 
\\  ave  which  hurled  itself  upon  the  cabin,  smash¬ 
ing  the  skylight,  pouring  in  upon  them  in  a  per¬ 
fect  flood,  carrying  away  the  door  and  rushing 
out  upon  deck.  It  tore  the  boat  from  its  fasten¬ 
ings.  broke  down  a  portion  of  the  rail,  swept  two 
of  the  casks  overboard  and  then  rushed  on  to 
join  the  sea  of  which  it  was  a  part. 

“Hang  on!”  shouted  Rodney,  and  even  as  he 
spoke  a  second  giant  wave  struck  the  cabin, 
causing  it  to  quiver  as  if  it  were  going  to  pieces 
at  any  instant.  It  remained  firm,  however,  and 
a  third  wave  did  not  stir  it  from  its  place,  al¬ 
though  nearly  everything  on  the  deck  outside  was 
swept  away. 

It  would  have  been  simply  madness  to  have 
ventured  outside,  and  all  hands  remained  in  the 
cabin,  lashing  themselves  to  the  uprights  sup¬ 
porting  the  bunks,  in  order  to  keep  their  feet  and 
prevent  their  being  carried"outsi'de  bv  the  terrible 
pitching  and  tossing  they  endured.  All  night 
they  dashed  on,  and  when  daylight  came  they 
could  see  through  the  doorway  the  ocean  all 
white  with  foam  and  hear  the  angry  blasts  of  the 
gale.  All  day  they  remained  in  the  cabin,  but 
Jim,  with  a  safety  rope  around  his  waist,  made 
his  way  to  the  galley  and  secured  food  for  all 
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hands,  it  being  impossible,  however,  to  light  a 

lire  so  as  to  prepare  coffee. 

“Everything  is  flush  outside,”  the  man  said; 
“swept  clean  of  everything — casks,  barrels,  boxes 
— every thing;  and  the  storm  is  still  raging,  it  s 
a  mercy  that  this  here  thing  holds,  for  if  it 
didn’t  we’d’ve  all  been  in  the  ocean  afore  now. 

For  six  days  and  nights  they  drove  on,  but 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  time  it  was  possible 
to  get  a  fire  in  the  stove  and  do  a  little  cooking, 
this  work  being  done  by  Jim,  as  neither  he  nor 
the  boys  would  allow  the  girls  to  leave  the  living 
room.  During  the  last  two  or  three  nights  the 
girls  were  able  to  sleep  in  their  berths,  but  the 
others  remained  up  and  snatched  an  occasional 
hour  or  so  of  sleep,  for  they  could  never  tell  at 
what  moment  they  might  be  called  upon.  _  At  last 
the  storm  abated  in  violence,  although  it  was  a 
day  longer  before  the  sea  calmed  down  enough  to 
allow  them  to  go  outside.  The  mast  was  gone 
as  well  as  the  sail,  the  steering  oar  had  been  torn 
from  its  fastenings,  and  all  their  stores,  except 
those  in  the  pantry,  had  been  swept  away. 

There  was  food  enough  left  to  last  a  week, 
but  there  was  very  little  water,  and  once  more 
the  dangers  of  hunger  and  thirst  seemed  to 
threaten  them.  They  were  nearer  deliverance 
than  they  thought,  however,  for  on  the  second 
day  after  the  storm  had  spent  itself,  Dale  saw 
a  sail,  and  at  once  called  his  comrades’  attention 
to  it.  Tearing  down  the  sail  partition  in  the 
cabin,  they  all  seized  it  and  waved  it  as  high  as 
they  could,  hoping  thus  to  make  themselves  seen. 

The  ship  seemed  to  come  straight  on,  but  no 
attention  was  paid  to  their  signals,  and  at  last 
Turner  broke  up  the  dining  table  and  put  it  in 
the  stove,  adding  a  quantity  of  fat  to  make  it 
burn  better.  A  thick  column  of  smoke  was  soon 
pouring  out  of  the  stovepipe,  and  Jim  added  all 
the  wood  and  all  the  fat  he  had  in  order  to  keep 
it  'up.  v 

“That  ought  to  fetch  him,”  he  muttered,  and 
at  last  the  ship  ran  up  a  flag,  and  lowered  and 
raised  her  flying  jib  as  a  signal  that  the  cast¬ 
aways  were  seen.  There  was  the  most  intense 
joy  on  board  the  raft  after  that,  and  it  seemed 
hardly  possible  to  await  the  nearer  approach  of 
the  rescuing  vessel. 

“She’s  an  American,  too,  thank  fortune!”  cried 
Rod.  “God  bless  the  old  flag!  I  Tvas  afraid  that 
I  would  never  see  it  again  at  one  time.” 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  an  age,  although  it 
was  scarcely  an  hour,  a  boat  was  lowered,  and 
in  another  hour  the  five  survivors  of  the  wreck 
were  taken  on  board  the  ship  Sailors’  Hope, 
bound  from  London  to  Rio  Janeiro.  The  captain’s 
wife  was  on  board,  and  she  at  once  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  two  girls  and  made  them  comfort¬ 
able,  the  two  young  men  and  Jim  joining  the 
crew,  the  captain  being  very  glad  to  have  them 
as  he  had  lost  two  of  his  men  during  the  storm 
that  had  nearly  wrecked  the  raft. 

“After  we  get  to  Rio  Janeiro,  I  expect  to  go 
to  Baltimore  with  a  cargo,”  he  said  to  Rod,  “and 
if  you  care  to  stay  on  board  the  Hope  I’ll  give 
you  full  wages  and  be  glad  to  have  you.” 

“Thank  you,  captain,”  said  the  young  fellow, 
“but  I  can’t  decide  that  point  yet.  Wait  till  we 
get  to  Rio.” 

It  was  six  weeks  before  they  reached  their 
port,  and  then  Rod  found  that  there  was  a  steam¬ 


er  sailing  for  New  York  the  next  day.  He  had 
saved  five  of  the  broad  gold  pieces  found  in  the 
ancient  wreck,  and  these  he  sold  for  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  apiece  in  Rio,  making,  with  the  money  he 
and  Dale  had  earned,  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

“We  can  send  the  girls  home  with  this  money,” 
he  said  to  Dale,  “and  you  and  I  can  perhaps  get 
positions  on  the  same  ship.  What  do  you  say? 
I  am  anxious  to  get  home,  and  I  know  that  you 
must  be  as  well.” 

“I  am,”  said  Dale,  “and  if  we  can  get  berths 
we’d  better  carry  out  your  plan,  provided  the 
girls  are  willing. 

Neither  Dolly  nor  Daisy  were  at  first  willing 
to  let  Rod  spend  all  his  money  upon  them,  but 
at  last  they  consented,  especially  as  the  captain 
of  the  Hope  was  enabled  to  get  them  a  reduction 
on  the  rates  usually  charged.  Jim  also  made  the 
boys  take  his  earnings  and  reshipped  on  the  Hope 
as  mate,  getting  an  advance  of  wages  in  order 
to  procure  an  outfit. 

“We’ll  see  you  again,  Jim,”  said  Rod,  as  they 
parted  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  “so  don’t  for¬ 
get  to  look  for  us  when  you  get  to  New  York.” 

Their  voyage  of  three  years  in  the  Sargasso 
was  over,  and  now  they  were  going  home,  but 
there  was  so  much  uncertainty  in  Dale’s  mind 
as  to  what  he  would  find  there  that  the  ensuing 
three  weeks  were  far  from  pleasant  ones,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  Rod  did  his  best  to  cheer  him 
up.  When  the  steamer  reached  New  York  the 
two  boys  went  ashore  as  soon  as  they  could  ob¬ 
tain  leave  and  found  a  quiet  hotel  where  the  two 
girls  could  remain  until  Dolly  could  communicate 
with  her  father’s  brother,  who  lived  near  Boston. 

They  then  started  toward  Broadway,  Dale’s 
guardian  having  an  office  in  Wall  street,  near 
Broad.  There  had  been  a  good  many  changes 
since  the  boys  had  been  in  the  city,  but  they 
managed  to  find  their  way,  and  at  last  Dale 
stopped,  pointed  to  a  sign  on  a  building  and 
said: 

“There  is  the  office,  just  where  it  was  when  I 
left  home.” 

He  led  the  way,  entered  an  office  on  the  first 
floor  and  inquired  of  the  boy  he  met  if  Mr.  Col- 
burne  were  disengaged,  and  if  he  were  to  tell 
him  that  Dale  Waterford  wished  to  see  him.  The 
boy  entered  a  private  office  and  a  moment  later 
a  hard-featured  man  came  out,  looked  fixedly  at 
Dale  and  said  briefly: 

“Well?” 

“I  am  Dale.  Don’t  you  know  me,  Mr.  Col- 
burne?” 

“No,  I  do  not!  Dale  Waterford  was  lost  at 
sea  four  years  ago.  The  ship  he  sailed  on  from 
Cape  Town  was  never  heard  from.  I  do  not  know 
you,  sir.  Good  morning.” 

“One  moment,  Mr.  Colburne,”  said  Rod,  for 
Dale  seemed  dazed  and  utterly  incapable  of  ut¬ 
tering  a  sound.  “I  know  that  this  young  gen¬ 
tleman  is  Dale  Waterford,  and  I  intend  to  make 
you  acknowledge  him  before  I  finish.” 

“And  who  are  you,  pray?”  asked  the  other 
sneer  ingly. 

“Rodney  Holmes,  son  of  Raymond  Holmes,  one 
of  the  biggest  drygoods  dealei*s  in  New  York. 
Perhaps  you  know  him?” 

“I  have  not  that  honor,  sir,”  and  Mr.  Claude 
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Colburne  turned  away  and  entered  the  private 

office. 

“Now  then,  Mr.  Hazzard,  we  will  proceed  to 
do  business,”  the  boys  heard  him  say  as  he  closed 

the  door. 

“Hazzard!”  whispered  Rod,  seizing  Dale’s  arm. 
“I’ll  wager  anything  that  that  old  scoundrel, 
Peter  Hazzard,  of  the  Cape,  has  turned  up  again. 
Dale,  my  boy,  there’s  going  to  be  an  easier  fight 
than  I  thought.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. — Mugford’s  Secret  Revealed. 

“You  were  right,  Peter,”  said  Mr.  Claude  Col¬ 
burne,  when  the  door  was  shut.  “The  boy  has 
returned,  fast  enough.” 

“To  be  sure  he  has.  Didn’t  I  tell  you  it  was 
he?  Wasn’t  I  on  the  same  steamer  coming  up 
from  Rio  Janeiro?  To  be  sure,  I  didn’t  see  much 
of  him,  he  being  a  sailor,  but  I  heard  some  of  his 
story,  and  that’s  why  I  came  here  as  soon  as  we 
got  in.” 

“But  how  do  you  account  for  it,  Peter?  You 
wrote  me  that  he  went  on  the  Lady  Jane,  and 
she  has  not  been  heard  of  in  four  years.” 

“Very  true,  my  dear  sir.  She  was  lost,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  but  how  your  ward  and  his  friend 
happened  to  escape  I  can’t  tell.  That’s  neither 
here  nor  there.  The  question  is,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?” 

“Deny  that  he  is  my  ward  and  bluff  it  out.” 

“Can  you?”  asked  Hazzard,  rubbing  his  hands 
together.  “What  about  this  young  Holmes?  You 
may  remember  that  when  the  Lady  Jane  was 
reported  lost  his  father  set  all  sorts  of  inquiries 
on  foot;  sent  messengers  all  over  the  world,  in 
fact,  so  as  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  son.” 

“Yes,  he  did,”  muttered  Colbume  uneasily. 

“LI’m!”  coughed  Hazzard.  “You  remember 
that?  Well,  here  is  young  Rodney  Holmes,  who 
was  on  the  ship  with  your  ward,  has  probably 
been  with  him  all  the  time  since,  and  knows  his 
whole  history.  The  two  were  chums,  and  young 
Rodney  will  bring  all  the  influence  he  can  to 
bear  against  you.  You  can’t  bluff  it  out!” 

“I  think  you  are  right.  This  fellow  Holmes 
will  certainly  do  me  all  the  harm  he  can.  I  never 
saw  a  more  determined  look  in  a  young  man.  He 
evidently  possesses  great  courage  and  a  strong 
will.  No  time  i3  to  be  lost.  If  I  am  obliged  to 
make  an  accounting  I  shall  be  ruined.” 

“H’m!”  retorted  Hazzard,  “and  so  you  prefer 
to  ruin  young  Mr.  Waterford  instead?  Hand¬ 
some  young  man,  isn’t  he?  Greatly  bronzed  from 
exposure  to  the  weather;  looks  as  if  he’d  been 
floating  around  the  ocean  or  living  on  an  island 
all  these  years,  doesn’t  it?  You’ll  have  trouble 
with  him,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you  don’t  bolt  as 
soon  as  you  can.” 

“That’s  what  I  intend  to  do,  and  without  de¬ 
lay.” 

“Of  course  you’ll  pay  me  something  for  the 
advice,”  said  Hazzard  dryly. 

“Certainly.  What  do  you  value  it  at?” 

“I  imagine  it  ought  to  be  worth  about  ten  thou¬ 
sand.  I  could  suggest  another  scheme,  however, 
which  would  cost  less,  although  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  risk.” 

“What  is  that?” 

“Get  rid  or  your  young  friend.  Dark  night, 


man  with  a  slungshot,  a  tumble  in  the  river, 
carried  out  to  sea,  never  turns  up  again — some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort.  I  know  some  one  who  will 
do  it.  A  hundred  dollars  to  him,  five  thousand 
to  me,  and  the  thing  is  settled,  you  don’t  have 
to  leave  the  city,  and  there  you  are  in  full  pos* 
session.” 

“I’ll  think  of  it,”  said  Colburns. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  two  arch  platters 
were  conspiring  to  rob  Dale  of  life  and  fortune, 
the  two  young-  fellows  had  reached  Broadway, 
and,  jumping  into  a  stage,  were  making  their 
v/ay  rapidly  toward  the  drygoods  district.  Rod 
was  somewhat  puzzled  to  find  his  way,  but  after 
passing  the  City  Hall  Park  and  the'  New  York 
Hospital,  he  seemed  to  know  where  he  was  d 
he  presently  stopped  the  stage  and  alighted,  i  al¬ 
lowed  by  Dale.  They  turned  down  a  side  stivet 
and  walked  beyond  the  first  intersecting  street, 
when  Rodney  said : 

“There’s  the  place,  Dale.  Go  in,  ask  for  my 
father  and  prepare  him  for  the  meeting.  I  am 
afraid  to  let  him  see  me  ail  at  once.” 

Dale  entered  the  large  wholesale  store  in  front 
of  which  they  had  paused,  walked  to  the  office 
in  the  rear  and  inquired  for  Mr.  I-Iolmes  A 
white-haired  gentleman,  evidently  grown  old  pre¬ 
maturely,  had  just  come  out,  and,  hearing  Dale’s 
question,  said: 

“I  am  Mr.  Holmes.  Did  you  wish  to  see  me 
on  important  business?  My  time  as _ ” 

“I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  your  son  Rodney. 

I  met  him  at  the  Cape,  and  I  wished  to  know  if 
you  had  heard  from  him.” 

^  ou  met  my  son  at  the  Cape?  Why,  then,  you 
must  have —  Is  there  any  further  news  of  the 
Lady  Jane?” 

“She  was  lost,  but - ” 

Mr  Holmes  caught  Dale  by  the  arm,  looked  at 
him  fixedly  and  said: 

“You  are  keeping  something  back.  Tell  me  all. 

I  do  not  fear  to  hear  it.  First,  who  are  vou?” 

“  D ale  Waterford.  ” 

“The  young  man  whom  Rodney  wrote  to  me 
about  in  his  last  letter?  Then  you  were  saved, 
and  my  son - ” 

“Is  still  alive!”  . 

“Thank  Heaven  for  that!”  and  the  old  man 
sank  into  a  chair,  while  Dale  hastily  ran  to  the 
door  and  summoned  Rodney. 

The  meeting-  between  father  and  son  was  a 
most  touching  one,  and  Dale  would  have  retired 
had  not  both  restrained  him. 

“So  you  have  come  back  to  me  alive  and  well 
after  all  these  years?”  said  the  father. 

“Yes,  and  I  have  brought  you  some  one  else. 

I  have  brought  you  a  daughter.” 

Mr.  Holmes  started  violently  and  said: 

“A  daughter!  What  do  I  hear?  Rodney,  my 
son,  do  you  tell  me  that  you  have  done  what  I 
could  not — traced  your  lost  sister,  and  rescued 
her  from  those  scoundrels?” 

“My  sister!”  echoed  Rod.  “Why,  she  died  when 
I  was  a  little  boy.” 

“No,  she  did  ‘not  die;  she  was  stolen,  but  I 
could  never  bear  to  think  of  it  after  your  moth¬ 
er’s  death.  I  made  diligent  search,  but  in  vain, 
until  after  your  rumored  death.” 

“Yes,  and  then?” 

“I  succeeded  in  finding  the  name  of  th.~  man 
who  had  taken  her  from  the  original  thief. 
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was  a  circus  performer  and  traveled  in  Australia. 
I  traced  him  to  the  Cape,  but  there  all  sign  o 
him  was  lost.” 

“And  his  name  was - -?” 

“Mugford.”  .  , 

“Then  I  have  indeed  found  my  sister!  cried 
Rodney,  overjoyed.  “Dale,  old  friend,  this  binds 
us  closer  than  ever,  for  your  Daisy  is  my  lost 
sister,  and  now  you  will  have  not  only  a  loving 
wife,  but  a  brother  as  well.  This,  then,  is  Dan 
Mugford’s  secret,  discovered  so  strangely  at 
last!” 


CHAPTER  XIV. — In  the  Den  of  the  Wolf. 

The  two  girls  were  sitting  in  the  parlor  of  the 
little  hotel,  Dolly  playing  the  piano  and  Daisy 
locking  at  a  collection  of  views  of  New  i  ork 
when  Dale  and  Rodney  entered. 

“We  didn’t  expect  you  so  soon,”  said  Dolly. 
“Have  you  learned  anything?  ’  . 

“Lots,”  answered  Rod.  “We  have  found  Daisy  s 

father.”  . 

“My  father!”  repeated  Daisy,  turning  pale. 
“Why,  I  supposed  him  dead.  I  don’t  see  how 
it  could  be  possible  for  you  to  find  him  so  easily.” 

“Oh,  it  wasn’t  a  hard  matter,”  said  Dale.  “It 
was  easier  than  it  will  be  for  me  to  get  my  own, 
I  am  afraid.” 

“But  wherp  is  he?”  asked  Dolly.  “What  sort 
of  person  is  he,  and  where  has  he  been  all  this 
time?” 

“Looking  for  his  daughter.  He  traced  her  as 
far  as  Cape  Town,  and  then  lost  all  track.  You 
see,  he  didn’t  know  that  our  Harry  was  she,  and 
as  Mugford  disappeared  at  the  same  time,  he 
had  nothing  to  work  upon.” 

“But  where  is  he  now?” 

“Just  outside.  I’ll  call  him,”  and  before  the 
others  could  speak,  Rod  hurried  to  the  door  and 
brought  in  a  refined,  elderly-looking  gentleman 
who  looked  at  Daisy,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 

said:  .  , 

“My  child,  my  darling  Lottie,  I  have  indeed 
found  you.  Can  I  ever  forget  that  face,  the 
image  of  your  mother’s?  Thank  Heaven  for  this, 
and  that  my  son  should  have  found  you  so  unex¬ 
pectedly.” 

“Your  son!”  said  Dolly.  “Then  you  are — Rod¬ 
ney,  can  it  be  that - ” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Rod,  “but  even  when  you  said 
that  Daisy  looked  like  me,  none  of  us  suspected 
the  reason.  Daisy  is  my  sister  and  will  be 
yours,  and  this  is  my  father,  and - ” 

Dolly  blushed  and  hid  her  face  on  Rod’s  shoul¬ 
der,  while  Dale  said: 

“We  seem  to  be  a  family  party  of  it,  and  I 
will  have  more  relations  than  I  know  what  to  do 
with  before  I  know  it.” 

An  hour  later  Rod  was  once  more  in  his  own 
house,  gladly  welcomed  by  all  the  old  servants, 
who  felt  prouder  of  him  than  ever,  now  that  he 
had  returned  and  had  brought  his  sister  with  him. 
Dale  left  them  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  and  was 
gone  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  and  sought  out  Rod  in  his  own  room. 

“Your  plan  of  going  to  Colburne’s  house  was  a 
good  one,”  he  said.  “It  is  his  house,  not  mine,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes.  The  servants  have  all 
gone,  the  place  is  refurnished,  and,  so  far  as  I 
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could  see,  the  things  most  prized  by  my  father 
and  mother  have  been  removed.  There  is  to  be 
a  reception  there  to-night,  and  they  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  it  now.” 

“We  will  attend,”  said  Rod. 

“But  we  have  received  no  invitations.” 

“None  is  needed.  We  will  go  in  evening  dress, 
and  no  one  will  question  our  right  to  enter.  We 
must  see  what  this  scoundrel  is  at,  and  there  will 
be  no  better  place  than  in  his  own  house.  I  am 
sure  that  he  has  some  scheme  on  hand,  and  we 
must  find  out  what  it  is.” 

“I  will  make  him  acknowledge  me,  compel  him 
to  make  restitution,”  said  Dale. 

“And  I  will  help  you.  The  presence  of  this 
man  Hazzard  makes  it  easier.  Trust  me,  the  two 
have  already  conceived  some  scheme  by  which  to 
get  rid  of  your  claim,  but  they  neither  of  them 
know  how  much  we  know  of  Hazzard.  Yes,  we 
will  go  to  this  reception  and  see  them  both.” 

“Both!  Do  you  think  that  Hazzard  will  be 
there?” 

“Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it.” 

“But  this  is  a  dangerous  mission,  Rod.  Col- 
burne  is  a  desperate  scoundrel  and  will  stop  at 
-  nothing.  I  am  afraid  to  have  you  risk  perhaps 
your  life  in  my  behalf.  Think  of  the  risk.” 

“Is  it  greater  than  that  we  have  run  for  the 
last  three  years?  Have  I  not  faced  death  with 
you  before  now,  old  friend?  Have  I  not  shared 
pleasant  days  and  evil  with  you?  You  are  to  be 
my  brother,  you  are  my  friend.  Then  I  shall  go 
on,  as  I  have  begun,  standing  at  your  side  what¬ 
ever  happens.” 

“God  bless  you,  Rod,”  said  Dale,  taking  the 
other’s  hand.  “You  are  the  best  friend  I  ever 
knew,  and  we  will  stick  together  through  good 
and  evil  days.” 

That  evening  there  was  a  grand  reception  at 
Claude  Colburne’s  house,  invitations  having  been 
sent  out  many  days  before.  The  house  was 
ablaze  with  lights,  the  air  was  heavy  with  the 
perfume  of  flowers,  the  most  exquisite  music 
floated  from  the  conservatory,  the  stairs  were 
thronged  with  guests  coming  and  going,  and  the 
great  drawing-room  wras  filled  with  a  crowl  of 
wealth,  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  city.  A  sis¬ 
ter  of  Colburne’s  was  the  hostess,  but  Colburne 
himself,  after  mixing  with  his  guests  for  an 
hour  or  more,  had  suddenly  disappeared.  He 
now  sat  in  a  little  room  off  the  library,  discuss¬ 
ing  matters  of  importance  over  a  bottle  of  wine 
wdth  Peter  Hazzard. 

“You  see,  I  had  to  let  the  reception  take  place,” 
he  was  saying.  “It  would  not  have  done  to  give 
it  up.  People  would  have  talked  too  much.” 

“Yes,  you  are  quite  right;  but  now  you  are 
going  to  abscond  and  leave  this  all  behind?” 

“Unless  your  plan  succeeds.  I  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  worst,  however.” 

“Yes,  that  is  wise,  but  don’t  you  think  it  would 
have  been  well  to  have  invited  your  ward  here?” 

“Invited  him!  What  for?  To  acknowledge 
him?” 

“No,  of  course  not.  To  give  me  a  chance  to 
follow  him.” 

“Ah!  I  did  not  think  of  that.  The  trouble  is 
to  find  him.” 

“That  is  nothing.  lie  is  here.” 

“What!”  cried  Colburne,  with  a  start.  “You 
did  not  send  for  him?" 
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“No,"  and  the  man  chuckled.  “He  found  out 
about  the  reception  himself,  I  suppose,  and, 
knowing  the  house,  came  in.  I  saw  him  just 
now.  Had  I  better  have  a  servant  send  him 
here?” 

Before  Colburne  could  answer,  the  door  opened 
and  two  young  men  entered.  They  were  fault¬ 
lessly  dressed,  and  looked  quite  unlike  the  two 
who  had  catled  upon  Mr.  Colburne  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

“Well,  gentlemen?”  said  Colburne. 

“We  have  called  upon  business,”  said  Rod.  “Sit 
down,  Mr.  Hazzard.  You  are  concerned  in  this 
affair.” 

“I  don’t  see  how  I  can  be,  not  knowing  the  na¬ 
ture  of  your  business,”  said  the  agent  uneasily, 
having  been  about  to  retire. 

“I  will  state  it  at  once,  then.  Sit  down,  Mr. 
Hazzard.  I  see  I  was  correct  in  naming  you,” 
and  Rod  placed  a  chair  against  the  door  and  took 
a  seat.  “This  young  gentleman  is  Dale  Water¬ 
ford,  whose  guardian  Mr.  Colburne  was.  You 
have  never  seen  him,  and  that’s  why  I  introduce 
him.  I  am  Rodney  Holmes,  of  this  city.” 

“It  is  needless  to  carry  this  farce  further,” 
said  Colburne.  “My  ward  is  dead,  and  I  do  not 
know - ” 

“Perhaps  if  I  mention  a  certain  transaction 
which  was  entered  into  between  you  two  about 
four  years  ago  you  will  think  otherwise.  Do  you 
remember  a  ship  called  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Mr. 
Hazzard,  that  sailed  from  Cape  Town  about  that 
time?” 

“How  should  I?”  asked  Hazzard.  “I  was  never 
at  the  Cape.” 

“Her  captain’s  name  was  Comfort,  and  she 
carried  a  general  cargo,  wool  principally.  You 
had  several  bales  yourself,  and  in  one  of  these 
bales  was - ” 

Rod  paused,  and  a  most  painful  silence  fol¬ 
lowed. 

“Well,”  snapped  Hazzard,  at  length,  “go  on. 
What  was  in  the  bale?  Wool,  I  presume.” 

“An  infernal  machine  set  to  go  off  in  twelve 
days.  You  had  a  package  of  diamonds  on  board, 
supposed  diamonds,  I  might  say,  as  we  never 
succeeded  in  finding  any  real  ones.  One  Daniel 
Mugford,  who  went  as  a  sailor  in  the  ship,  told 
me  that  you  sometimes  sent  such  things  over  to 
England.” 

Hazzard’s  face  was  now  the  color  of  ashes,  and 
his  hands  shook  nervously  as  he  said: 

“It  is  a  lie!  I  never  put  an  infernal  machine 

on  any  ship;  I  was  never  at - ” 

“Perhaps  then  there  was  some  other  Peter 
Hazzard  to  whom  Mr.  Claude  Colburne  intrusted 
the  carrying  out  of  his  plans,  which  were  to 
prevent  his  ward  from  reaching  home.  Perhaps 
it  was  another  Peter  Hazzard  who  backed  *  up 
one  Jack  Worrett,  slaver  and  pirate,  in  his  ne¬ 
farious  practices.  Perhaps  Dan  Mugford  was 
shipped  on  board  a  doomed  ship  that  he  might 
not  be  able  to  tell  what  he  knew  of  Mr.  Peter 
Hazzard — not  you,  of  course,  but  another  man  of 
the  -arne  name.  It  is  hardly  likely,  however.” 

Hazzard’-  face  was  now  livid,  and  suddenly 
springing  up,  he  whipped  a  knife  from  a  pocket 
of  his  coat  and  rushed  at  Rod. 

“Sit  down,  Mr.  Hazzard,”  said  the  young  man, 
and  the  scoundrelly  agent  retreated,  finding  him- 
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self  suddenly  looking  down  the  barrel  of  a  re¬ 
volver. 


CHAPTER  XV. — A  Bold  Game  Well  Played. 

“Now,  then,”  said  Rod,  “you  see  I  am  in  the 
possession  of  important  facts.  First,  Mr.  Col¬ 
burne  wishes  to  get  rid  of  his  ward — my  young 
friend.  Next,  Mr.  Hazzard  combines  his  own 
business  with  that  of  his  employer  and  sends 
some  worthless  but  heavily  insured  goods  on  the 
same  ship  which  bears  Dale,  Mugford  and  the 
infernal  machine.  •  Fortunately,  Mugford  dis¬ 
covers  Dale  on  board,  knowing  that  he  was  to 
be  sacrificed  and  Mr.  Hazzard’s  bales  are  brought 
up,  but  not  soon  enough  to  prevent  a  catastrophe. 
The  vessel,  however,  escaped,  and  seven  surviv¬ 
ors  drifted  with  it  for  three  years.  Mugford 

would  doubtless  confirm  my  story  if  he  were- _ ” 

“Your  story  is  a  very  interesting  one,  but  you 
certainly  don’t  expect  any  one  to  believe  it^” 
interrupted  Colburne. 

“On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  it  will  be  gen¬ 
erally  believed.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Hazzard,  what 

has  become  of  the  correspondence  between - ” 

“You  didn’t  preserve  my  letters,  did  you,  you 
old  fool?”  demanded  Colburne  excitedly. 

“Ah,  then  there  were  letters  relative  to  the 
affair?”  said  Rod.  “I  thought  as  much.  You  fell 
nicely  i^ito  the  trap,  sir.  By  the  way,  Hazzard, 
would  you  like  to  hear  what  Dan  Mugford  says 
about - ” 

“The  fiends  take  Dan  Mugford!  It  was  the 
devil’s  regard  for  him  that  kept  him  from  being 
blown  sky  high  with  the  Lady  Jane.” 

“Ah,  then  you  do  know  something  of  this  af¬ 
fair?”  laughed  Rod.  “Now,  then,”  in  a  more 
senous  tone,  “I  want  you  two  to  decide  quickly: 
Shall  I  publish  this  story  broadcast,  or  will  you 
make  restitution?”  * 

Colburne  flushed  deeply  and  answered : 

“I  may  as  well  acknowledge  that  I  am  beaten, 
but  you  certainly  will  not  carry  matters  too 
far.  I  confess  to  having  exceeded  my  trust,  but 
if  you  will  give  me  time  I  can  pay  back  every 
cent.  Give  me  till  to-morrow  only,  even,  and  I 
will  restore  much  that  I  have  taken.” 

“Till  to-morrow?”  said  Rod.  “That  you  may 
escape  with  what  you  have  already  secured?” 

Colburne  gave  an  involuntary  start,  and  Rod 
knew  that  he  had  made  another  clever  guess. 

“I  see  that  you  cannot  be  trusted,  Mr.  Col¬ 
burne,”  he  said.  “You  have  writing  materials 
here.  Please  write  out  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  justice  of  my  friend’s  claim.  Say  that  you 
are  satisfied  that  he  is  your  ward.  Say  also  that 
you  have  tried  to  rob  him  of  his  own,  that  you 
plotted  to  take  his  life,  and  that  you  have  al¬ 
ready  defrauded  him  of — you  can  name  an  ap¬ 
proximate  sum,  if  you  please.” 

“This  business  does  not  concern  me,”  said  the 
agent,  rising.  “I  will  bid  you  good  night,  sir.” 

“You  will  remain  where  you  are  unless  you 
wish  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police  on  your 
way  out,”  said  Rod.  “Besides,  I  have  not  finished 
with  you  yet.  Mr.  Colburns,  I  will  give  you  five 
minutes  in  which  to  make  a  confession,  first  ac¬ 
knowledging  Dale’s  claim,  then  stating  how  much 
of  his  property  you  have  made  away  with;  after 
that  you  must  give  up  your  guardianship  and 
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turn  everything  over  to  him.  If  you  refuse,  I 
will  call  in  the  police.  I  have  prepared  myself 
for  any  move  you  may  make.” 

Colburne  procured  writing  materials  and  wrote 
out  a  hurried  statement  which  he  signed,  embody¬ 
ing  the  points  which  Rod  had  suggested. 

“Very  good,”  said  Rod,  “and  now  you  can  give 
me  the"  keys  of  your  private  safe,  as  I  wish  to 
go  over  the  books  and  see  what  money  there  is 
either  in  bank,  in  securities,  or  cash.  I  presume 
you  have  a  certain  amount  of  ready  money  al¬ 
ways.” 

Colburne  threw  them  on  the  table. 

“Open  the  safe,  Dale,”  said  Rod. 

Dale  quickly  opened  the  safe  set  in  the  wall 
and  found  directly  in  front  of  the  door  a  small 
black  hand  valise. 

“Ah,  you’d  better  open  it,”  said  Rod.  “This 
looks  as  if  he  had  been  getting  ready  for  a  hur¬ 
ried  escape.” 

“The  bag  contains  several  packages  of  bank¬ 
notes,  a  lot  of  securities,  negotiable,  and  a  list 
with  certain  items  in  it  checked  off,”  said  Dale, 
in  a  few  moments. 

“We  will  take  care  of  the  valise,  pending  an 
investigation.  Lock  the  safe,  Dale.  Now,  then, 
Mr.  Hazzard,  you  will  please  write  what  I  tell 
you.” 

“I  won’t  write  a  thing,”  snapped  the  agent. 
“You  can’t  prove  a  word  of  your  story,  and  I’m 
not  such  a  f  ol  as  Colburne  to  surrender  the  in¬ 
stant  the  police  are  mentioned.” 

“Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  them,”  said  Rod. 
"I  have  two  officers  in  the  house  now.  I  want 
you  to  write  down  the  names  of  the  vessels  on 
which  you  put  infernal  machines,  and  the  com¬ 
panies  you  insured  your  goods  with,  and  a  copy 
of  the  letter  which  Mr.  Colburne  wrote  to  you, 
instructing  you - ” 

“I  haven’t  got  it.  I  destroyed  it,  and,  besides, 
it  wouldn’t  do  me  any  harm  if  you  had  it!”  cried 
Hazzard,  suddenly  clutching  at  the  pocket  of  his 
coat.  I  haven’t  the  letter,  I  tell  you,  and - ” 

“Let  me  see  what  is  in  that  pocket,”  said  Rod. 
“Come,  I  will  give  you  just  half  a  minute  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  letter  which  you  have  been  holding  for 
purposes  of  blackmail  or  call  in  the  police.” 

Hazzard  uttered  a  growl  like  that  of  a  wild  an¬ 
imal  and  threw  a  folded  letter  on  the  table. 

Dale  had  hardly  read  six  lines  of  the  letter 
when  Colburne  uttered  a  piercing  shriek  and  fell 
heavily  to  the  floor  in  a  dead  faint. 

“Conscience  has  asserted  itself  at  last,”  said 
Rod.  “Come,  let  us  go.  We  can  do  no  more  at 
present.” 

Then  the  boys  left  the  room,  and  even  at  that 
moment  Colburne  moved,  sat  up,  and  asked  for 
a  glass  of  wine. 


CHAPTER  XVI. — Conclusion. 

New  York  was  startled  the  next  day  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  failure  of  Claude  Colburne, 
the  banker,  and  also  of  his  sudden  flight. 

The  man  had  absconded,  it  was  said,  with  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  se¬ 
curities  belonging  to  the  depositors,  and  nearly  as 
much  belonging  to  his  ward. 

Rod  knew  better  than  to  believe  these  reports, 


for,  although  the  man  had  actually  fled,  he  had 
taken  very  little  with  him. 

He  had  been  preparing  to  do  so,  but  Rod’s  visit 
to  the  house  and  the  precautions  he  had  taken 
had  prevented  this. 

An  investigation  showed  that  Colburne  had  con¬ 
verted  jnuch  of  his  banking  property,  as  well  as 
Dale’s,  into  ready  money  or  securities,  which  could 
be  negotiated  without  trouble,  preparatory  to  a 
hasty  flight,  evidently. 

The  bulk  of  Dale’s  fortune  was  saved,  although 
it  would  have  been  larger  if  an  honest  man  had 
handled  it,  Colburne  having  evidently  misappro¬ 
priated  many  sums,  of  which  no  account  could  be 
had,  using  them  in  his  own  business. 

The  business  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  then  Dale,  at  the  advice  of  his  lawyer, 
undertook  to  carry  it  on  and  did  so  to  such  good 
purpose  that  in  time  the  depositors  not  only  re¬ 
covered  all  they  had  lost,  but  wTere  glad  to  con¬ 
tinue  business  with  such  a  sound  house. 

As  it  was  clear  that  the  bank  had  been  sup¬ 
ported,  if  not  actually  created,  by  Dale’s  money, 
there  was  little  trouble  in  the  young  man’s  hold¬ 
ing  the  business  in  his  own  name,  and  to-day 
Waterford’s  bank  is  one  of  the  soundest  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  city. 

Peter  Hazzard  did  not  succeed  in  escaping  as 
easily  as  he  thought,  for  there  were  others  besides 
Rod  who  suspected  him,  and  they  were  already 
on  his  track  at  the  time  he  was  expecting  to  get 
more  money  out  of  his  former  confederate. 

Several  insurance  companies  had  begun  to 
doubt  the  honesty  of  his  methods,  and  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  asked  to  explain  matters,  and  being 
unable  to  do  so  satisfactorily  was  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  remained  until  he  died. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  proving  Lottie 
Holmes  and  Daisy  Lemaire  to  be  the  same  per¬ 
son,  and  not  even  the  return  of  his  son  did  so 
much  to  brighten  up  the  father  and  make  him 
look  younger  than  the  finding  of  his  daughter  so 
long  given  up  for  lost. 

The  double  wedding,  so  long  contemplated,  was 
not  long  delayed,  and  Rod  and  Dale  became  closer 
friends,  if  that  were  possible. 

Jim  Turner  has  long  since  retired  from  active 
life,  and  has  been  pensioned  off  by  his  old  friends, 
his  time  being  taken  up  principally  in  amusing 
their  children,  although  some  of  these  are  now 
quite  old  enough  to  amuse  themselves,  Rodney, 
Jr.,  and  Dale,  Jr.,  being  in  business  together, 
Holmes  Waterford  and  Dale  Holmes  being  in  col¬ 
lege,  the  old  sailor’s  attentions  being  chiefly  di¬ 
rected  to  the  smaller  boys  and  girls,  of  which 
there  is  a  good  flocK. 

Rod  in  his  father’s  business,  and  Dale  in  the 
bank,  are  both  prosperous,  happy  and  well  be¬ 
loved,  but  even  in  the  midst  of  their  business  and 
the  claims  of  social  life  they  often  speak  of  the 
strange  events  that  happened  when  they  were 
Lost  in  the  Grassy  Sea. 


Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “TOM  POR¬ 
TER’S  SEARCH;  OR,  THE  TREASURE  OF 
THE  MOUNTAINS.” 
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sharpened  to  a  good  edge  on  the  iron  bars  of  his 
cage.  He  will  make  no  statement  and  the  of¬ 
ficials  do  not  know  whether  he  intended  to  kill 
himself,  attack  the  wardens  or  fellow  prisoners, 
or  use  it  in  an  attack  upon  court  officials  when 
the  trial  takes  place. 

The  discovery  of  the  piece  of  sharpened  metal 
in  the  possession  of  Lively  was  made  by  Warden 
Horner,  who  was  attracted  to  the  cell  by  a  con¬ 
stant  shuffling;  noise.  The  warden  found  one  of 
Lively’s  feet  in  a  constant  motion  patting  the 
floor.  The  shuffling  noise  was  made  by  Lively  to 
drown  the  sounds  of  the  rubbing  of  the  metal 
against  the  bars  of  the  cell. 


CAUGHT  A  BIG  EAGLE 

A  large  eagle  was  captured  at  Three  Lakes, 
Wash.,  by  F.  W.  Bounds  while  it  was  fighting  hard 
to  carry  off  a  wild  goose. 

The  goose  was  attacked  while  swimming  on  the 
water.  The  eagle’s  talon  entered  the  goose’s  side, 
which  promptly  drew  its  wing  down  tightly,  pre- 
venting-the  sharp  claws  being  withdrawn. 

The  eagle  could  not  release  its  hold  on  the  heavy 
bird,  and  as  the  life  of  the  goose  slowly  waned 
the  larger  bird  was  in  danger  of  drowning. 

Rounds  waded  out  into  the  edge  of  the  lake  and 
easily  captured  both.  The  eagle  was  large  enough 
to  have  carried  off  the  goose  had  not  the  water 
weighted  its  pinions. 


LOOK!  LOOK!  LOOK! 
i ‘Mystery  Magazine”  No.  S9  Is  Out  Today 
Did  You  Get  A  Copy?  Are  You  Reading  It? 

If  Not,  Why  Not? 

Don’t  you  know  that  this  publication  is  the  biggest  Ten  Cents’  worth 
on  the  news-stands? 

64  Pages  of  Snappy  Detective  Stories.  Handsome  illustrations. 

There  are  wonderful  Detective  Stories,  Ghost  Stories,  Mystery  Stories  and 
all  sorts  of  odd,  queer  and  weird  happenings  that  grip  your  interest  from  start 

to  finish. 
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WARSAW  POPULATION  931,000 
Warsaw  now  has  a  population  of  931,000  and 
85,000  more  women  than  men,  according  to  a  cen¬ 
sus,  the  figures  of  which  have  just  been  made 

public. 


SAVED  BY  BULLDOG 

Mrs.  George  Julian,  who  lives  near  Swayzee, 
Ind.,  owes  her  life  to  a  bulldog  which  rescued  her 
recently  when  she  was  attacked  by  six  hogs. 

Mrs.  Julian  was  with  Mrs.  Ora  Highley,  a 
neighbor,  when  the  animals  charged  her.  She 
was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  Mrs.  Highley  tried 
vainly  to  rescue  her. 

A  bulldog  in  a  nearby  field  heard  the  woman’s 
screams  and  ran  to  the  place.  He  attacked  the 
hogs  one  at  a  time  and  succeeded  in  driving  all 
away  except  one.  The  dog  then  sank  its  teeth 
in  the  remaining  animal’s  ear  and  almost  severed 
it  before  the  animal  released  its  hold  on  Mrs. 
Julian.  The  woman  was  not  badly  hurt. 


MADE  WEAPON  IN  HIS  CELL 
The  re  is  much  speculation  in  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J.,  as  to  what  Louis  Lively,  a  negro,  in  jail 
awaiting  trail  for  the  murder  of  Matilda  Russo, 
7  years  old,  whose  body  was  found  in  his  cellar 
at  Moorestown  last  June,  intended  to  do  with  the 
piece  of  metal  five  inches  long,  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  water  tank  in  his  cell  and  had 
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The  Young  Mail  Carrier 

—OR— 

The  Dangers  Of  The  Postal  Road 


By  WILLIAM  WADE 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 

CHAPTER  XXII.— (Continued.) 

Three  threatening  muzzles  covered  Brocky 
when  he  looked  up  with  a  startled  gaze  and  the 
command  rang  out  clearly  from  Tom’s  lips: 

“Hands  up!” 

In  a  flash  Brocky  understood  the  trap  into 
which  he  had  ridden,  and  his  eyes,  blazed  with 
wrath.  He  was  a  desperate  fellow,  just  such  an¬ 
other  man  as  his  captain,  and  he  took  a  desperate 
chance.  With  the  three  weapons  leveled  at  him 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  leap  upon  the  back  of  the 
horse,  wheel  him  swiftly  towards  the  outer  edge 
of  the  plateau,  drive  in  the  spurs,  and  then  throw 
himself  along  the  animal’s  neck,  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  the  bullets  that  he  might  expect  to  sa¬ 
lute  his  daring  feat. 

Stung  by  the  deep  imprint  of  the  long  spurs, 
the  horse  made  a  great  leap  that  took  him  half¬ 
way  across  the  plateau,  and  at  that  instant  the 
mine  owner,  thinking  that  the  man  who  knew 
where  his  daughter  had  been  conveyed  was  about 
to  make  his  escape,  hastily  fired,  but  the  bullet 
only  plowed  along  the  mane  of  the  flying  steed 
and  urged  him  to  greater  efforts.  Mr.  Cornwal¬ 
lis  was  about  to  fire  again  when  Tom  laid  a  re¬ 
straining  hand  upon  his  arm. 

“If  you  had  killed  him  we  would  have  been  as 
bad  off  as  ever,”  said  the  boy  mail  carrier.  “Leave 
him  to  me.” 

The  horse  had  gained  the  edge  of  the  plateau 
and  was  plunging  down  the  slope  with  great 
leaps,  putting  his  own  neck  and  that  of  his  rider 
in  danger,  and  Brocky,  reckless  of  the  result,  was 
urging  him  on.  Tom  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  pla¬ 
teau,  raised  his  weapon,  took  careful  aim,  and 
shot  the  horse  in  the  head. 

Down  he  went  with  a  crash. 

Had  Brocky  been  riding  in  usual  style  he  might 
have  been  able  to  free  himself  from  the  stirrups 
before  the  animal  fell,  but  as  it  was  he  went  down 
with  the  horse  and  was  pinned  under  him. 

“Come  on,”  cried  Tom,  and  dashed  down  the 
slope,  Trailing  Bush  and  the  mine  owner  close  be¬ 
hind  him.  When  they  reached  the  confused  heap 
on  the  ground  it  was  seen  that  the  horse  was  dead 
and  that  Brocky  was  insensible. 

•“Take  the  horse  by  the  head  and  pull  him 
aside,”  said  Tom,  and  when  the  Indian  and  Mr. 
Cornwallis  had  obeyed  the  order  the  lad  caught 
Brocky  by  the  shoulders  and  pulled  him  free. 

“Run  to  the  cabin  where  we  were  hiding,”  he 
said  to  Trailing  Bush,  using  the  Shoehone  dia¬ 
lect,  “and  bring  me  the  pail  of  water  that  is 
standing  outside  the  door.” 

Brocky  was  breathing  heavily  and  was  uncon¬ 


scious,  but  after  one  keen  look  at  him  Tom  was 
satisfied'  that  the  man  was  either  stunned  by  the 
fall  or  had  the  breath  knocked  out  of  him.  When 
Trailing  Bush  returned  with  the  pail  of  water 
our  hero  took  it  from  him,  raised  it  on  high,  and 
dashed  the  entire  contents  upon  the  face  of  the 
outlaw. 

The  cold  dash  had  the  desired  effect,  for  Brocky 
at  once  opened  his  eyes  and  then  tried  to  sit  up. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Tom,  “but  for  the  sake 
of  further  assuring  our  safety  we’ll  remove  these 
things.” 

He  took  the  weapons  from  the  belt  of  the  out¬ 
law,  who  was  trying  to  blink  the  streams  of 
vater  out  of  his  eyes,  and  then  gave  him  a  prod 
with  his  foot  to  attract  attention. 

“Look  up,  Brocky,”  he  said. 

The  outlaw  shook  the  water  from  his  face  and 
glared  up  at  him,  and  then  looked  wrathfully  at 
his  dead  horse. 

“So  you  got  me,”  he  growled. 

“Yes,  we’ve  got  you,  Brocky,”  said  Tom,  “and 
the  reason  that  we’ve  got  you  alive  instead  of 
dead  is  because  we  want  some  information  from 
you,  and  you’ll  tell  us  what  we  want  or  we’ll 
send  you  to  keep  company  with  the  horse.” 

“What  do  you  want?” 

“You  took  the  girl  away  with  you.  It  is  use¬ 
less  for  you  to  deny  it,  for  I  was  sitting  on  my 
horse  in  a  grove  when  you  split  off  from  Despard 
and  the  rest  and  took  the  road  to  the  north. 
You’ve  hidden  her  away  somewhere,  and  we  want 
to  know  where.” 

“You’ll  never  find  out  from  me.” 

“You  refuse  to  tell?” 

“Yes.  I  think  I’m  badly  hurt  inside  from  that 
‘horse  falling  on  me,  and  the  chances  are  that  I’ll 
never  get  over  it,  so  you  might  as  well  make  an 
end  of  the  job  and  be  done  with  it.” 

One  look  into  the  man’s  face  was  enough  to 
convince  the  boy  that  all  this  was  a  cunning  lie, 
made  up  to  play  upon  his  sympathies  and  to  en¬ 
able  Brocky  to  escape  the  penalty  for  refusing 
to  answer. 

“Oh,  you’re  badly  hurt,  are  you?”  he  said,  and* 
turning  to  Trailing  Bush,  he  told  him  in  the  Sho¬ 
shone  dialect  to  kick  Brocky  as  hard  as  he  could, 
and  not  to  stop  until  Tom  commanded  it. 

The  Indian  obeyed  the  order,  and  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  swift,  heavy  kick  Brocky  leaped 
to  his  feet  with  a  howl  of  rage  and  started  to 
run,  but  Tom’s  pistol  was  thrust  fairly  in  his 
face  and  he  came  to  a  sudden  halt. 

“That  will  do,  Trailing  Bush,”  said  Tom,  and 
then  he  said  to  Brocky: 

“You  can’t  fool  me,  your  scoundrel,  and  you’ll 
either  answer  my  question  or  I’ll  put  an  end  to 
your  lying  for  the  rest  of  time.  Where  is  that 
girl?” 

There  was  death  in  the  cold  glance  of  the  boy 
mail  carrier  and  Brocky  did  not  hesitate  any 
longer. 

“Suppose  I  tell  you  what  you  want?”  be  ;•  bed. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Do  I  go  free?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s  a  sacred  promise?” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SCARED  BY  AIRPLANES 

Nevada  cattle  have  not  yet  become  used  to 
airplanes,  which  means  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
may  be  compelled  to  move  its  shipping  pens  at 
Llko,  whence  thousands  of  head  start  for  market. 

The  pens  are  adjacent  to  the  landing  field  of 
the  United  States  Air  Mail  Service  and  the  cat¬ 
tle,  raised  on  the  mountains  and  having  never 
seen  a  plane,  go  wild  when  the  big  flyers  come 
zooming  down. 

The  two-inch  planks  of  which  the  pens  are 
made  are  no  stronger  than  are  needed  to  restrain 
the  frantic  animals. 


^  BLIND  BUT  ABLE 

Although  blind  since  he  was  ten  years  old,  Al¬ 
bert  Barnhard  has  been  awarded  the  degree  of 
Eagle  Scout  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  Normal  Coun¬ 
cil,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  satisfactorily  passing 
the  twenty-one  severe  tests  necessary  to  qualify. 

Barnhard,  whose  home  is  in  Mount  Carmel,  Ill., 
is  proficient  in  his  work  at  college,  using  books 
with  raised  letters  and  writing  his  examinations 
on  the  typewriter. 

He  makes  his  way  about  the  city  without  as¬ 
sistance  and  is  proficient  in  several  branches  of 
sport. 


L.  I.  FARMERS  HAIL  NEW  GUNNING  LAW 

The  passing  of  the  recent  gunning  law  that 
carries  a  fine  of  $50  for  gunning  posted  lands ; 
that  states  the  mere  carrying  of  a  gun  across 
such  property  is  sufficient  evidence  to  convict,  and 
that  one-half  the  fine  goes  to  the  property  owner, 
has  been  instrumental  in  causing  the  posting  of 
hundreds  of  acres  of  farm  and  woodland  in 
Gx*eenlawn  and  surrounding  villages,  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  gun  club  in  this  village,  so  that  only 
local  residents  can  enjoy  the  shooting  in  this 
section. 

For  years  past  every  fall  this  section  was  over¬ 
run  by  gunners  who  came  out  from  the  city, 
many  of  them  foreigners  without  licenses  and 
shot  everything  in  sight,  even  to  tame  ducks  and 
geese.  The  passing  of  the  law  has  come  as  a 
great  relief  to  the  farmer  who  has  had  these  con¬ 
ditions  to  contend  with. 

As  soon  as  the  law  was  passed  they  organized 
as  the  Greenlawn  Gun  Club  and  have  posted 
their  grounds  as  such,  thereby  eliminating  the 
outsider,  but  providing  gunning  for  the  members 
of  the  club.  Special  deputy  sheriffs  have  been 
appointed  to  look  out  for  violations  and  already 
several  city  gunners  have  felt  the  hand  of  the  law 
to  the  extent  of  $50  fines. 


SINKS  IN  HIS  NON-SINKABLE  SAFE 
T  velve  thousand  persons  at  Baltimore,  Oct.  30, 
cheered  as  Menotti  Nanni,  of  Chicago,  inventor  of 
a  non-sinkable  safe  designed  for  use  aboard 
ocean  ve  el r,  arose  from  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 


bar  at  the  mouth  of  Jones  Falls  after  having 
allowed  himself  to  be  placed  in  his  device  and 
thrown  overboard.  Whistles  tooted  and  the 
whole  waterfront  was  enthused,  fcr,  to  the  casual 
spectator  200  feet  away  from  the  scene  of  the 
demonstations,  everything  had  turned  out  firely. 

To  those  aboard  the  scow  from  which  the  in¬ 
ventor  was  dropped  overboard  a  different  scene 
was  enacted.  They  saw  Nanni  go  into  the  steel 
cylinder  ten  minutes  before,  smiling,  confident 
and  waving  cheekily  to  those  about  him.  They 
saw  him  kiss  his  wife  good-by  and  saw  her  wait 
stoically  while  he  remained  under  water.  A  few 
minutes  later,  when  Nanni  came  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hai’bor,  they  saw  him  taken  from  the 
cylinder  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  with  nearly  two 
feet  of  water  surrounding  him  in  his  temporary 
prison,  and  knew  that  had  he  remained  under 
the  surface  a  few  moments  longer  he  would  have 
been  taken  out  dead. 

The  inventor  was  testing  his  safe  and  had  ad¬ 
vertised  that  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  placed 
inside.  The  descent  to-day  was  the  third  that 
he  had  made,  the  two  others  having  been  entirely 
successful. 
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PLUCK  AND  LUCK 


The  Mexican  Outlaw 


By  ALEXANDER  ARMSTRONG 


In  the  year  ’56,  I  ran  into  Matamoras  in  a 
coaster  from  Galveston. 

The  Mexican  men  are  pizen,  now  mind,  I  tell 
ye,  an’  the  wimmin,  Lord  bless  ’em,  are  jest  the 
neatest  little  sparklers  that  every  wore  a  shoe. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk,  when  I  was  in 
Matamoras  before,  about  the  Guerrilla  Bonos. 

If  you  was  to  believe  the  Mexicans,  he  was  a 
sort  of  compo  of  a  man  and  devil,  mixed  up  per- 
miscuous  like,  but  a  bad  lot  altogether. 

I  used  to  laugh  when  they  told  how  he  rode  into 
the  villages  at  the  head  of  thirty  or  forty  men, 
took  what  he  wanted,  carried  aAvay  half  a  dozen 
gals  or  so,  and  went  on  his  way  to  the  chaparral 
without  anyone  striking  a  blow. 

But  that  needn’t  surprise  anyone,  when  I  know 
that  the  Navajos  and  Comanches  ride  through  the 
Northern  States  of  Mexico  just  as  they  like,  and 
no  one  says  anything  against  it. 

I  was  stopping  at  a  tavern  close  to  the  wharves 
and  Ben  Goddard  was  with  me. 

He’s  a  chicken,  is  Ben,  six  foot  two  in  his 
moccasins,  deadly  with  the  rifle,  sure  every  time 
with  the  revolver,  and  just  the  man  to  use  a 
bflwie  right  lively. 

“See  here,  Bill,”  he  says,  “did  you  ever  go  to 
a  fandango?” 

I  Towed  I  never  had,  and  he  said  I’d  got  to  go 
to  just  the  liveliest  kind  of  a  shindig,  and  have 
some  fun. 

I  was  all  alive  for  it,  especially  when  he  told 
me  that  there  was  heaps  and  slashin’s  of  pooty 
gals,  and  that  they  hankered  most  awfully  after 
the  “Americanos.” 

So  we  put  on  our  best  lugs  and  started  out 
about  eight  o’clock,  with  a  young  greaser,  a 
mighty  good  sort  of  chap,  who  stopped  at  the 
hotel. 

He  took  us  to  a  sort  of  hall  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  and  we  could  hear  the  guitars  tink¬ 
ling  like  mad,  and  knew  they  were  at  it. 

So  we  just  paid  for  tickets,  and  walked  in  as 
if  we  owned  the  ranch. 

We  stood  back  awhile  and  watched  the  crowd, 
and  I  must  say  I  never  saw  a  neater  lot  of  gals 
together  in  my,life. 

They  all  looked  good  enough  to  eat,  every  cussed 
one  of  ’em. 

Ben  didn’t  stand  back  long,  for  there  are  heaps 
of  Mexicans  in  Texas,  where  he  had  lived,  and 
the  fandango  is  a  reg’lar  institution  there. 

He  picked  out  a  little  black-eyed  senora,  in  a 
scarlet  rebosa,  who  looked  as  though  she  rather 
liked  the  style  of  the  big  Texan,  and  they  waltzed 
in ;  and  the  way  those  big  alligator  boots  of  Bill’s 
-hook  the  floor  was  just  a  sin. 

“The 'senor  does  not  dance?”  said  Valdez,  the 
young  chap  who  came  With  us,  speaking  to  me. 
“Then  I  will  introduce  you  to  a  lady  who  has  been 
put  to  penance  by  the  padre.  And  what  do  you 
think  that  penance  is?  To  come  to  this  fandango 


— she,  who  loves  dancing  as  she  loves  her  life — 
and  look  on  all  the  while  and  not  dance.” 

“Rather  hard  on  her,  I  should  say.” 

“It  is  terrible;  but  she  will  not  feel  so  badly 
if  someone  talks  to  her.” 

“Hold  on,”  I  says.  “Is  she  young?” 

“Seventeen.” 

“Pretty?” 

“The  senor  shall  judge  for  himself.” 

He  pointed  out  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  room, 
a  neat  little  article  as  ever  I  see,  dressed  out  to 
kill,  with  the  neatest  little  foot  and  ankle,  and 
the  prettiest  hand  in  the  world;  big  black  eyes, 
a  swegt  mouth,  and  the  whitest  teeth  possible, 
but  looking  mournful  enough  for  a  funeral. 

“Go  ahead,”  I  says. .  “I  can’t  pass  my  time  any 
better.” 

Sc  lie  introduced  her  as  the  senora  Isa  Valdez, 
his  cousin,  and  I  planted  myself  by  her  side,  and 
began  to  patter  like  a  padre. 

She  brightened  up  in  a  moment,  and  let  her 
tongue  loose,  and  how  she  did  talk. 

I  never  was  so  pleased  in  my  life,  as  she  told 
me  of  the  terrible  penance  put  upon  her  by  the 
padre,  because  she  had  eaten  meat  on  Friday. 

The  old  heathen! 

He  knew  he  couldn’t  hurt  her  worse,  and  yet  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  me,  for  I  didn’t  know  how 
to  dance  the  fandango,  and  should  have  been  lost 
without  her. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  dance  there  was  a  stir 
near  the  door,  and  a  man  came  towards  us — a 
tall,  handsome  fellow,  with  a  wicked  looking  eye. 

The  senora  started  and  .turned  pale  as  she  saw 
him. 

“Take  me  away,”  she  gasped.  “I  cannot  meet 
that  man.” 

But  he  was  too  quick  for  us,  and  got  between 
us  and  the  door. 

“Ha,  Isa  cara  mia,”  he  said,  showing  his  teeth 
like  a  tiger.  “I  have  come  to  dance  with  you  un¬ 
less  some  of  your  friends  object.” 

“I  am  put  to  penance,”  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
“I  cannot  dance  and  you  must  go  away,  or  you 
will  be  known.” 

“They  dare  not  put  a  finger  on  me,”  he  said. 
“I  received  a  pardon  yesterday,  and  Bonos,  the 
guerrilla  of  yesterday,  is  to-night  a  citizen  of 
Matamoras.  Come,  you  must  dance.” 

“The  padre  will  not  permit  it.” 

“You  know*  that  I  am  not  partial  to  the  padres,” 
replied  Bonos,  smiling  as  he  saw  those  nearest  to 
him  draw  back  in  terror  at  the  mention  of  his 
terrible  name.  “I  insist  upon  one  dance  with 
you.” 

I  thought  it  was  about  time  to  butt  in. 

“See  here,  Mister  Bonos,  the  guerrilla,”  I  says, 
“You  just  git - ”  * 

He  looked  at  me  a  minute,  with  a  half-amused 
smile. 

“I  don’t  want  to  kill  you  here,  my  friend,”  he 
said.  “It  would  spoil  the  effect  of  my  recent  par¬ 
don,  and  you  Yankees  are  hard  fighters  and  brave 
men.  Go  away,  while  I  permit  it.” 

I  only  laughed  at  him,  and  then  he  tried  to  pull 
the  girl  away  from  me. 

“I  will  dance,”  she  cried.  “Oh,  senor,  do  not 
quarrel  with  him.” 
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“Not  a  dance/’  I  said.  “If  he  knows  what  is 
good  for  his  health,  he’ll  clear  out.” 

He  made  a  jump  at  me,  throwing  his  arms 
wildly  about,  for  a  greaser  don’t  know  any  more 
how  to  fight  than  a  cat,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was 
to  put  in  one — two — and  he  was  on  his  back. 

He  leaped  up  like  a  panther,  but  I  had  the  drop 
on  him  with  my  pistol  when  he  got  out  his  knife; 
and  Ben  Goddard  was  coming  up,  so  he  caved. 

“I’ll  see  you  again,  cursed  Tejano!”  he  hissed; 
“remember  that,  and  when  the  time  comes,  you 
may  repent  this  hour.” 

He  brushed  the  greasers  aside  like  flies  and 
was  gone. 

I  took  the  gal  home,  with  my  revolver  ready, 
and  Ben  walking  half  a  square  behind. 

But  we  didn’t  see  anything  of  him,  and  soon 
found  that  he  had  left  Matamoras. 

From  that  time  I  was  with  Isa  whenever  I  got 
a  chance,  and  one  day,  with  Ben  and  the  little  gal 
in  the  scarlet  robosa,  we  rode  out  to  a  ranch  five 
or  six  miles  from  Matamoras,  where  young  Val¬ 
dez  lived. 

The  way  led  through  a  patch  of  chaparral,  or 
brush,  through  which  a  road  had  been  cut,  and  as 
we  entered  it,  Isa,  who  was  riding  by  my  side, 
suddenly  uttered  a  cry  and  urged  her  horse  be¬ 
fore  me. 

A  pistol  cracked,  and  I  saw  the  poor  girl  reel 
and  fall  from  the  saddle,  while  a  second  shot 
grazed  my  ear. 

“Take  care  of  her,  Ben,”  I  cried.  “I’ll  hunt  this 

dog  to  death.”  < 

As  I  pushed  my  horse  into  the  thick  chaparral 
I  saw  a  black  horse  clear  a  growth  of  mesquite 
bushes  on  the  right,  and  on  his  back  sat  Bonos, 
the  guerrilla,  the  pistol  still  smoking  in  his  hand. 

I  was  well  mounted,  and  knew  how  to  ride,  and 
I  dashed  after  him. 

Four  times  I  fired  at  him,  but  the  motion  of 
the  horse  made  my  aim  bad,  and  I  missed. 

There  was  only  one  more  charge  in  my  re¬ 
volver,  for  I  had  fired  at  a  rabbit  while  on  my 
way,  and  had  not  thought  to  fill  the  chamber 
again. 

I  rode  hard,  desperately,  holding  that  last 
charge,  for  I  had  not  time  to  slip  out  the  cham¬ 
ber  and  load  it. 

The  black  horse  broke  through  the  chaparral 
and  made  the  way  easier  for  me;  but  when  we 
came  out  upon  the  open  plain  he  began  to  draw 
away  from  me,  and  I  saw  that  the  animal  I  rode 
was  no  Snatch  for  him. 

Bonos  laughed  in  fiendish  glee,  and  spurred 
on  over  the  plain,  and  in  my  desperation  I  was 
about  to  give  him  my  last  shot,  when  he  turned 
and  rode  off  at  an  angle. 

What  was  the  reason? 

Ben  Goddard  had  emerged  from  the  chaparral 
directly  in  his  course,  and  a  savage  oath  broke 
from  his  lips. 

I  changed  my  course  so  as  to  drive  him  more 
to  the  right,  towards  Ben,  but  to  my  horror,  the 
black  horse  showed  such  a  burst  of  speed  that  I 
feared  I  could  not  cross  him. 

We  came  near,  but  he  was  sure  to  cross  me, 
and  I  gave  him  my  last  charge. 

The  sombrero  flew  from  his  head,  but  he  rode 
on  unharmed. 


“He  will  escape!”  I  yelled  with  rage.  “Oh,  for 
a  rifle  now!” 

He  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  which 
we  knew  would  lead  him  to  safety,  and  turned  to 
makes  a  last  decisive  gesture,  when  the  crack  of 
a  rifle  came  to  my  ears,  and  I  saw  Bonos  drop 
his  bridle,  press  his  hand  upon  his  side,  and  fall 
headlong  to  the  earth. 

“Hurrah  for  Texas!”  cried  Ben,  as  he  rode  up. 
“The  skunk  forgot  that  an  old  Texan  Ranger 
never  rides  without  his  rifle.” 

We  found  Bonos  lying  on  his  back,  the  blood 
flowing  from  a  wound  below  the  arm-pit  on  the 
left  side. 

He  had  not  five  minutes  to  live. 

As  we  came  near  his  eyes  flared  open,  a  look 
of  wild  rage  came  into  his  face,  and  with  a  hiss¬ 
ing  execration  he  lay  dead  at  our  feet. 

We  rode  back  and  found  the  poor  girl  badly 
hurt,  but  not  likely  to  die,  and  I  carried  her  to 
the  ranch,  and  sent  a  peon  off  for  a  doctor.  I 
s’pose  to  carry  this  out  in  the  true  yarning  style 
I  ought  to  have  married  the  gal — but  I  didn’t. 

She  found  one  of  her  own  kind  she  liked  better 
than  me,  but  the  last  time  I  was  in  Matamoras,  * 
I  went  up  to  the  ranch,  and  I  thought  they’d  eat 
me,  tough  old  sailor  as  I  am. 

* 
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GIANT  CACTUS  FOUND 

Photographs  of  what  is  regarded  as  the  largest 
true  cactus  in  the  world  with  a  limb  spread  of 
forty  feet,  have  been  received  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  from  Dr.  Henry  H.  Rusby,  64-year-old 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  at  Columbia, 
who  is  leading  a  party  of  explorers  into  the 
depths  of  the  Bolivian  jungles. 

The  last  message  from  Dean  Rusby  was  writ¬ 
ten  from  Huachi  on  the  Bopi  River  in  Bolivia. 
He  reported  that  trips  in  this  vicinity  had  yielded 
many  things  of  great  scientific  and  economic  in¬ 
terest..  Among  the  interesting  botanical  collec¬ 
tions  which  will  be  brought  back  to  this  country 
are  specimens  of  the  “tree  of  life.”  This  name 
is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Spanish  name  “ar- 
bol  de  la  vida,”  which  is  given  to  the  “Boldo” 
plant,  so-called  because  of  its  use  by  the  natives 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

In  telling  of  the  loss  of*  equipment,  Dean  Rus¬ 
by  reported  that  the  swiftness  of  the  Andean 
mountain  streams  and  of  the  Bopi  River  may  be 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  very  few  species  of  fish 
have  been  encountered.  The  waters  of  these 
streams,  he  reports,  are  also  charged  with  dis¬ 
solved  mineral  matter  and  suspended  particles 
washed  down  from  the  mountains,  the  water  be¬ 
ing  practically  unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  At 
one  place  he  reported  purchasing  a  whole  mule 
load  of  oranges  to  provide  the  party  with  juice 
for  drinking  purposes  and  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  drinking  from  the  polluted  streams. 

The  members  of  the  party,  he  wrote,  were  all  in 
good  health  and  enjoying  their  experiences.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  plans  outlined  in  Dr.  Rusby’s  message, 
the  expedition  was  heading  for  Rurrenabaque, 
Bolivia,  and  by  this  time  shoe  Id  be  well  into  the 
Bolivian  wilds. 
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INTERESTING  ARTICLES 

LIGHTNING  HITS  RAZOR 
Daniel  Pearson  of  Latrobe,  Pa.,  had  the  clos¬ 
est  shave  of  his  life  even  if  he  did  not  get  all  his 
beard  removed.  While  he  was  shaving  lightning 
struck  the  chimney  of  his  home. 

A  portion  of  the  bolt  struck  the  steel  blade  of 
the  razor,  which  was  torn  from  Pearson’s  hand 
and  hurled  across  the  room. 

Pearson  was  unconscious  for  several  minutes. 
Mrs.  Pearson,  who  entered  the  room  at  the 
time  of  the  crash,  also  was  shocked. 


ANGLER  CATCHES  MUSKRATS 

Caleb  Fitzsimmons,  an  ardent  angler,  now 
catches  muskrats  with  his  fishing  tackle,  without 
the  use  of  traps,  in  the  dam  above  Lenape  Park, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Some  time  ago  Fitzsimmons,  fishin*g  with  dough 
bait  for  carp,  dropped  his  hook  into  a  depression 
near  the  bank  and  almost  immediately  felt  a  tug 
on  his  line.  He  permitted  it  to  remain  for  many 
minutes  while  the  tugging  went  on  and  the  line 
ran  into  the  hole,  which  proved  to  be  the  entrance 
to  the  den  of  a  muskrat.  Finally  he  gave  the 
line  a  tug,  a  desperate  struggle  ensuing,  and  he 
pulled  to  the  bank  a  large  muskrat.  He  was  so 
surprised  that  the  animal  broke  loose  and  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Several  days  later  more  dough  bait  was  low¬ 
ered  into  the  hole  and  a  rat  was  soon  fast  on  the 
hook.  This  one  was  secured  and  since  then  he  has 
hooked  two  more. 


MORE  THAN  HALF  IN  U.  S.  OVER  TEN 
WORK  FOR  LIVING 

More  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  over  the  age  of  10  work  for  a 
living,  the  Census  Bureau  reported. 

Persons  of  both  sexes  engaged  in  “gainful  oc¬ 
cupations”  total  41,009,192,  the  bureau  stated  on 
the  basis  of  the  1920  census.  This  represents 
39.4  per  cent  of  all  persons  over  10  years  of  age. 

In  1910  the  workers  numbered  38,167,336,  or  9 
per  cent  less  than  the  120  figures;  but  the 
workers  then  comprised  41.9  per  cent,  of  the  en¬ 


tire  population  and  43.3  per  cent,  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  over  the  age  of  10  at  work. 

This  drop  in  the  ratio  over  1920  probably  is 
due  to  the  change  in  the  season  for  taking  the 
census,  the  bureau  stated.  The  last  census  was 
taken  in  winter  when  the  rural  workers  are  at  a 
minimum. 

Of  the  1920  total  33,059,793  were  males  and 
8,549,309  were  females. 

Workers  of  both  sexes  increased  proportion¬ 
ately  since  1910,  the  report  stated. 

The  District  of  Columbia  leads  with  the  great¬ 
est  percentage  of  workers  over  the  age  of  10,  with 
62.6  per  cent.  The  largest  proportion  in  any  state 
is  in  Nevada,  where  58.8  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  over  10  is  at  work,  while  North  Dakota  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  with  44  per  cent. 

The  percentage  in  some  others  states  were: 
Connecticut,  589,816,  or  54.2  per  cent.;  New  York, 
4,504,791,  or  53.6  per  cent.,  and  New  Jersey,  1,- 
310,379,  or  54.5  per  cent. 

- »t  -■ 


LAUGHS 

The  Prof. — I  understand  you  have  a  postoffice 
position  and  have  just  been  promoted.  The  Grad. 
— Yes,  I  used  to  sell  one-cent  stamps;  now  I  sell 
two’s. 


Student — How  much  for  your  hack  to  the 
prom?  Cabby— Five  dollars.  Student— I  don’t 
want  to  buy  the  rig.  Cabby— Well!  I  should 
hope  not.  The  horse  alone  cost  $5.50. 


Street  Urchin — Where  yer  goin’,  Maggie? 
Maggie — Goin’  ter  de  butcher  fur  fi’  cents’  wort’  • 
uv  liver.  Urchin — Chee!  Yer  goin’  ter  have 

company  fer  dinner,  ain’t  yer?” 


Tiie  impudence  of  some  people!”  snapped 
Mrs.  Parvenu.  “She  told  somebody  I  did  mv  own 
washing!”  “Well,  replied  Mrs.  Manor, 'inno¬ 
cently,  “whose  washing  do  you  do?” 


“So  you  are  thinking  of  calling  your  babv  boy 
Peter.  I  wouldn’t;  I’d  call  him  Paul”  “Whv 
« °,?”  ■  “He  W0Vld  have  a  better  chance  in  life. 
-dU  ^°U  <now»  wbo  is  always  robbed  to  pay 

Jl  a  u  J  • 


,  “Is  it  true,”  asked  Sallie,  “that  the  blind  can 
determine  color  by  the  sense  of  touch?”  “Sure,” 
said  James.  “I  once  knew  a  blind  man  who  could 
tell  a  red  hot  stove  just  by  putting  his  finger  on 

1  U« 


Father  How  do  you  know  that  the  young  man 
loves  you?  Has  he  had  the  impudence  to  tell  vou 
so?  Marriageable  Daughter— Certainly  not.  But 
it  you  could  only  see  how  he  looks  at  me  when  I 
am  not  looking  at  him! 


O  Brien  Come  home  an’  have  supper  wid  me, 
Murphy  Murphy  (looking  at  his  watch)  — 
ohuie,  its  past  0  be  the  clock!  Yer  wife  will  be 
m.i.l  as  the  mischief!  O’Brien — Yis,  that’s  jist 
it:  slip  can’t,  lick  the  two  av  us. 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK 

A  FEW  GOOD  ITEMS 
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HEN  FASTS  MANY  DAYS 

_  Herman  Thieler,  farmer  near  Danville  Centre, 
Kan..  rilled  his  barn  mow  with  hay  Sept.  21,  cov- 
enng  over  a  barrel  containing  hog  powders.  The 
other  day  when  he  dug  down  to  the  barrel  to  get 
some  of  the  powders  he  found  a  hen  sitting  on 
some  eggs  in  the  barrel.  She  was  nearly  gone 
from  her  long  fast  and  confinement.  A  little 
food  and  water  soon  brought  her  back  to  normal 
strength  and  life. 


SHOOTS  BIG  WILD  DUCK 
What  is  reported  to  be  the  biggest  wild  duck 
ever  shot  by  a  Calgary  sportsman  fell  to  the  gun 
of  Capt.  Alex  Martin,  several  times  a  representa¬ 
tive  at  the  Bisley  rifle  matches  in  Great  Britain. 
He  shot  it  near  Morrin,  Ala.,  and  it  measured 
31  *2  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  tip  of 
the  webbed  feet,  and  41  inches  from  wing  tip  to 
wing  tip,  eight  inches  around  the  head  and  17 
inches  across  the  chest.  Capt.  Martin  is  having 
it  mounted. 


PARACHUTE  DROP  OF  22,000  FEET 
Sergt.  Encil  Chambers,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A., 
on  duty  at  Post  Field,  Fort  Sill,  made  what  is 
claimed  to  be  the  record  for  an  altitude  para¬ 
chute  drop  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Nov.  1,  when 
he  dropped  approximately  26,000  feet  from  an 
army  airplane.  The  jump  was  made  at  the  fly¬ 
ing  meet  held  in  connection  with  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Legion.  His  previous 
record  was  22,002  feet.  Representatives  of  the 
Aero  Club  of  America,  under  whose  auspices  the 
meet  was  held,  sent  the  sealed  barograph  of 
Sergeant  Chambers’s  ship  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  for  calibration  and  verification.  Sergeant 
Chambers  was  accompanied  by  Private  Wendell 
Brookley  as  pilot.  The  ascent  took  one  hour  and 
a  half  and  the  descent  eighteen  minutes.  In¬ 
tense  cold  was  encountered.  Oxygen  was  used 
at  22,000  feet.  The  Sergeant  dropped  500  feet 
before  his  parachute  opened. 


HUNTER  SAW  LARGE  HERD  OF 
ANTELOPE 

A  good-sized  herd  of  wild  antelope  is  the 
amazing  discovery  by  hunters  returning  from  the 
high  plateau  region  of  Asotin  County,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  small  bands  of  antelope 
-catrered  over  the  West,  a  big  herd  abounding 
in  Southern  Oregon.  The  herd  seen  recently  in- 
hab;*  the  rough  sage  brush  country  and  fre- 
qoei.t  Crane  Lake,  one  of  the  eastern  water  holes 
nea/  the  southeastern  corner  of  Washington.  It 
\r  reported  there  are  from  one  to  two  hundred 
of  tiv.-e  fleet-footed  animals  banded  together 
ther*  .  A  ingle  buck  appears  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  herd.  The  least  gust  of  wind  and  this  old 
leader  >topK  stone  dead,  head  up,  sniffing  alertly 
while  the  herd  behind  him  stops  in  their  tracks. 
Oi.fi  *n iff  is  enough  for  the  wary  old  leader,  who 


turns  and  gallops  swiftly  away  with  the  whole 
herd  following  closely. 

It  is  declared  by  the  hunters  who  saw  them  in 
the  plateau  country  that  no  hunter  has  ever  in- 
vated  their  domain  before.  As  they  are  too  swift 
for  coyotes  and  other  carnivorous  beasts,  man  is 
their  deadly  enemy. 

That  protection  may  be  afforded  the  remnant 
of  the  once  thousands  of  antelope,  the  coming 
Legislature  will  be  asked  to  pass  a  law  providing 
for  a  closed  season.  The  land  where  they  live 
will  never  be  required  for  any  purpose  because 
of  its  formation  and  arid  nature. 


WHY  HANDKERCHIEFS  ARE  SQUARE 

Handkerchiefs,  whether  tiny  and  costly  bits  of 
lace  fit  only  to  dry  a  tear  from  beauty’s  eye,  or 
bright  bandannas  knotted  loosely  about  cowboy 
throats,  have  one  characteristic  in  common — they 
are  invariably  square,  and  this  because  of  a  dis¬ 
tinction  that  can  be  claimed  for  no  other  article 
of  use  or  apparel.  This  shape  of  a  handkerchief 
was  fixed  by  royal  decree,  and  usage  has  per¬ 
petuated  the  form  designated. 

Handkerchiefs  were  of  course  in  use  from  the 
earliest  days  of  civilization,  but  they  were  of  any 
shape  that  individual  fancy  dictated — oblong, 
round  or  triangular  or  square — until  one  day  at 
Ti’ianon  Marie  Antoinette  chanced  to  remark  to 
Louis  XVI  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  and 
neater  if  the  square  form  only  were  used.  On 
January  2,  1785,  the  King  of  France  therefore 
issued  an  edict  decreeing  that  “the  length  of 
handkerchiefs  shall  equal  their  width  throughout 
the  kingdom,”  thereby  standardizing  the  shape 
of  handkerchiefs  apparently  for  all  time. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
handkerchiefs  were  usually  very  costly,  being- 
edged  with  rarest  lace  and  covered  with  embroid¬ 
ered  initials,  armorial  bearings  and  love  mottoes. 
The  Duchess  of  Chevreuse  was  particularly  noted 
for  the  elegance  of  her  handkerchiefs,  whereon 
were  embroidered  Cupids  chasing  one  another 
among  garlands  of  roses,  while  the  Countess  of 
Castiglion’s  handkerchiefs  changed  in  color  with 
her  passing  moods  and  passions. 

Thus,  when  she  fancied  herself  in  love  her 
handkei’chiefs  were  of  a  delicate  blue,  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  others  of  a  yellow  hue  when  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  her  affections  proved  untrue.  When  in 
good  health  and  spirits  gi*een  was  the  color  she 
affected,  but  mauve  was  brought  into  requisition 
when  she  felt  herself  depressed  or  in  bad  health. 
It  is  mentioned,  incidentally,  that  the  color  of  the 
Countess’  garters  always  corresponded  to  that 
of  her  handkerchiefs. 

Handkerchiefs  were  popular  as  gifts  and  were 
exchanged  by  even  monarchs.  Among  other  cost¬ 
ly  handkerchiefs  possessed  by  Marie  Antoinette 
was  one  embroidered  with  pearls  valued  at  $5,000, 
and  .the  luxurious  Madame  du  Barry  owned  one 
whereon  her  name  was  worked  in  precio'is  stones 
of  much  greater  value. 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK 

THE  NEWS  IN  SHORT  ARTICLES 


POISONED  BY  MATCHES 
Cases  of  poisoning  from  safety  matches  seems 
to  be  common  in  Denmark.  Dr.  C.  Rasch  re- 
iorts  to  the  Ugeskrift  for  Laeger  (Copenhagen) 
an  thirteen  recent  cases  in  his  own  practice.  The 
irouble  took  the  form  of  a  severe  inflammation 
of  the  skin  on  fingers,  neck  and  face,  with  badly 
swollen  eyelids.  In  men  it  appears  below  the 
pocket  in  which  the  matches  are  carried ;  in 
women  on  the  fingers  with  which  they  light  their 
cigarettes.  Dr.  Rasch  ascribes  it  to  the  use  of 
phosphorus  sesquisulphide  when  amorphous  phos¬ 
phorus  was  not  to  be  had. 

NEW  BEACON  AT  STATEN  ISLAND 
The  high  intensity  vertical  beacon  at  Tompkins- 
ville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  about  100  feet  in  from 
the  shore  and  1,000  feet  eastwardly  from  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  ferry  docks  is  now  ready.  The  light  will 
oe  vertical  over  this  pot,  gradually  waving  be¬ 
tween  ten  and  fifteen  degrees  each  side  of  the 
vertical,  making  four  beats  a  minute.  The  Light¬ 
house  Commission  is  issuing  a  circular  requesting 
observation  on  his  beacon.  Pilots  of  the  United 
States  Air  Service  are  requested  to  make  obser¬ 
vation  at  the  first  opportunity  and  report  to  the 
Chief  of  Air  Service  as  to  the  observation  possi¬ 
ble  under  the  various  weather  conditions  existing 
over  Staten  Island. 


CHIPMUNK  KILLS  SNAKE 

A  mortal  combat  between  a  chipmunk  and  a 
large  striped  snake,  about  two  feet  long,  proved 
the  most  exciting  experience  of  Dr.  Kirke  L.  Al¬ 
exander  and  Mark  A.  Jackson,  a  local  druggist, 
during  a  hunting  expedition  in  the  woods  near 
Orange,  Mass. 

The  chipmunk  jumped  from  a  low  bough  upon 
the  reptile,  forcing  its  teeth  into  its  adversary’s 
back  just  below  the  head.  The  snake  coiled 
about  the  animal  and  the  two  rolled  about  the 
ground  for  some  time  in  close  proximity  to  the 
hunters.  Both  combatants  seemed  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  conflict  than  with  fear  for  in¬ 
jury  which  might  befall  them  at  the  hands  of  the 
gunners. 

After  a  battle  of  several  minutes  the  snake 
loosened  its  coils  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  teeth  of 
the  chipmunk.  After  making  sure  that  the  snake 
was  dead,  the  rodent  went  back  up  the  tree  chat¬ 
tering  gleefully. 


FOES  OF  ENGLISH  SPARROWS 

The  Pacific  Coast  seagull  conducts  an  eternal 
warfare  against  the  English  sparrow,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  it  keeps  wharves  and  docks  free  of  the 
noise  and  litter  so  predominant  around  sparrows’ 
households. 

Observers  declare  some  older  gulls  act  as  sen¬ 
tinels,  and  when  a  sparrow  alights  on  a  wharf 
roof  several  immediately  chase  it  away. 

On  one  occasion  recently  a  lone  sparrow  flew 
seaward  followed  by  half  a  dozen  gulls,  who  kept 
the  tiny  bird  so  hotly  pursued  it  fell  into  the 
water  exhausted. 


Wharf  operators  in  Seattle  are  grateful  to  the 
gulls  for  this  bit  of  police  work,  as  English  spar¬ 
rows  once  inhabiting  the  rafters  and  overhead 
work  inside  the  docks  would  produce  an  amazing 
amount  of  litter  to  fall  into  freight  and  express 
shipments.  A  large  amount  of  grain  is  wasted 
every  day  on  docks,  which  would  attract  and  feed 
myriads  of  sparrows  but  for  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  seagmlls. 

It  is  believed  the  gulls  show  the  antagonistic 
spirit  towards  the  smaller  birds  because  they  fear 
competition  in  the  salvaging  from  the  sea  of 
their  daily  food. 


AVIATOR’S  ASHES  BURIED 

The  ashes  of  Lieutenant  Ulrich  L.  Bouquet  of 
the  United  States  Army  Aviation  Service,  who 
was  killed  on  Oct.  26,  in  a  flight  at  Honolulu, 
were  buried  with  full  military  services  from  his 
home  in  New  Bridge,  near  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

During  the  war  Lieutenant  Bouquet  saw  active 
service  in  France,  and  on  his  return  to  this 
country  was  stationed  in  Texas,  where  a  year 
ago  he  was  married.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  a 
child,  three  months  ago,  he  was  transferred  to 
Luke  Field,  in  Honolulu,  where  he  met  his  death, 
falling  a  distance  of  2,000  feet. 

Lieutenant  Bouquet’s  body  was  cremated  in 
Honolulu,  this  having  been  his  request,  and  the 
ashes  were  brought  here  in  a  bronze  urn  by  the 
widow.  Yesterday  the  urn  was  placed  in  a  cof¬ 
fin,  and,  following  services  at  his  home  in  New 
Bridge,  was  taken  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Hackensack  cemetery  on  a  caisson  under  a  mili¬ 
tary  escort  of  members  of  the  American  Legion, 
and  a  squad  from  Governor’s  Island  fired  a  volley 
over  the  grave. 


GREAT  JAPANESE  BATTLESHIP  IS  SUC¬ 
CESSFULLY  LAUNCHED 

The  Japanese  battleship  Kaga,  a  vessel  unoffi¬ 
cially  reported  to  be  of  40,000  tons  normal  dis¬ 
placement,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world,  was  launched  at  Kobe,  Nov.  18,  in  the 
presence  of  some  30,000  spectators. 

Vice  Admiral  Murakami,  just  before  the 
launching,  read  an  address  sent  by  Admiral 
Baron  Kato,  at  present  in  Washington  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Japanese  delegation  on  the  limitation 
of  armaments.  The  Kaga  is  unofficially  reported 
to  have  a  length  of  700  feet,  and  will  have  a  main 
battery  of  eight  or  ten  16-inch  guns. 

It  is  estimated  that  her  turbine  engines  will 
drive  her  at  4  knots.  The  United  States  battle¬ 
ship  Maryland,  which  has  been  undergoing  trial, 
carries  eight  16-inch  guns  in  her  main  battery, 
has  a  length  of  624  feet  and  a  full  load  displace¬ 
ment  of  35,500  tons.  Her  best  speed  on  trial  was 
22.40  knots. 

The  keel  of  the  Kaga  was  laid  July  20,  1820. 
A  dispatch  from  Tokio  of  Nov.  18,  1821.  gives  her 
displacement  as  30,000  tons. 


est  Hunch  I  Ever  Had! 


n 


“It  happened  just  three  years  ago.  I  was 
feeling  pretty  blue.  Pay  day  had  come  around 
again  and  the  raise  I’d  hoped  for  wasn’t  there. 
It  began  to  look  as  though  I  was  to  spend  my 
life  checking  orders  at  a  small  salary. 

“I  picked  up  a  magazine  to  read.  It  fell 
open  at  a  familiar  advertisement,  and  a  coupon 
stared  me  in  the  face.  Month  after  month  for 
years  I’d  been  seeing  that  coupon,  but  never 
until  that  moment  had  I  thought  of  it  as 
meaning  anything  to  me.  But  this  time  I 
read  the  advertisement  twice — yes,  every  word! 

“Two  million  men,  it  said,  had  made  that 
coupon  the  first  stepping  stone  toward  success. 
In  every  line  of  business,  men  were  getting 
splendid  salaries  because  they  had  torn  out  that 
coupon.  Mechanics  had  become  foremen  and 
superintendents — carpenters  had  become  archi¬ 
tects  and  contractors — clerks  like  me  had  be¬ 
come  sales,  advertising  and  business  managers 
because  they  had  used  that  coupon. 

“Suppose  that  I  .  .  ?  What  if  by  studying 
at  home  nights  I  really  could  learn  to  do  some¬ 
thing  besides  check  orders?  I  had  a  hunch  to 
find  out — and  then  and  there  I  tore  out  that 
coupon,  marked  it,  and  mailed  it. 

“That  was  the  turn  in  the  road  for  me. 
The  Schools  at  Scranton  suggested  just  the 
course  of  training  I  needed  and  they  worked 
with  me  every  hour  I  had  to  spare. 

^In  six  months  I  was  in  charge  of  my  division. 
In  a  year  my  salary  had  been  doubled.  And  I’ve 
been  advancing  ever  since.  Today  I  was  appointed 


manager  of  our  Western  office  at  $5,000  a  year. 
Tearing  out  that  coupon  three  years  ago  was  the 
best  hunch  I  ever  had.” 


For  thirty  years,  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  have  been  helping  men  to  win  promotion, 
to  earn  more  money,  to  have  happy,  prosperous 
homes,  to  get  ahead  in  business  and  in  life. 

You,  too,  can  have  the  position  you  want  in  the 
work  you  like  best.  Yes,  you  can!  All  we  ask  is 
the  chance  to  prove  it. 

Without  cost,  without  obligation,  just  mark  and 
mail  this  coupon.  Do  it  right  now! 

International  Correspondence  Schools 
BOX  4492  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Without  cost  or  obligation  please  explain  how  I  can  qualify  toe 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject  before  which  I  have  marked  an  X 


in  the  list  below: 

□  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Electric  Lighting  &  Railway# 

□  Electric  Wiring 

U  Telegraph  Engineer 
Q  Telephono  Work 
“ I  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
I  Mechanical  Draftsman 
i  Machine  Shop  Practice 
I  Toolmaker 

]  Gas  Engine  Operating 
I  CIVIL  ENGINEER 
I  Surveying  and  Mapping 
)  MINE  FOREMAN  or  ENO’R 
I  STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
I  Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
I  Contractor  and  Builder 
1  Architectural  Draftsman  . 

I  Concrete  Builder 
I  Structural  Engineer 
I  PLUMBING  &  HEATING 

B  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Textile  Overseer  or  Supi. 

□  CHEMIST 
□  Pharmacy 


I  BUSINESS  MANAGEM’T 
i SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Show  Card  &  Sign  Ptg. 
Railroad  Positions 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
Private  Secretary 
Business  Correspondent 
I  BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer  &  Typist 
Certified  Public  Accountant 
D  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

□  Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Common  School  Subject* 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

I  Railway  Mall  Clerk 

□  AUTOMOBILES 

B  Mathematics 
Navigation 
□  AGRICULTURE 

B  Poultry  Raising  □  Spanish 
BANKING  Q  Teacher 
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YOU  HAVE 


IN  THIS  DAY  and  AGE  at¬ 
tention  to  your  appearance 
Is  an  absolute  necessity  II  you 
expect  to  make  the  most  outol 
life  Not  onlyshouid  youwisb 
to  appear  as  attractive  aspos- 
sible,  for  your  own  self-satis¬ 
faction,  which  Is  alone  well 
worth  your  efforts,  but  you  will 
find  the  world  in  general  judg¬ 
ing  you  greatly,  if  not  wholly, 
by  your  ‘  looks  ’  therefore  it 
pays  to  “look  your  best”  at  all 
times.  Permieno  one  to  pee 
you  looking  other  wise ;  it  will 
Injure  your  welfare!  Upon  the 
impression  you  constantly 
make  rests  the  failure  or  suc¬ 
cess  of  your  life.  Which  Is  to 
be  your  ultimate  destiny?  My 
new  N ose-Skaper.  "TRADOS 
Model  25”.  corrects  now  111- 
shaped  noses  without  opera- 
atlon,  quickly,  safely  and  per¬ 
manently.  isplcasantsnddoes 
not  Interfere  with  one's  occu-  rmu  nrmr 
patlon,  being  worn  a  t  night.  M.  TRILL  1Y,  Face  Specialist 


A 


BUT 


BEAUTIFUL  FACf 

YOUR  NOSE? 


BEFORE 


AFTER 


Write  today  for  free  booklet,  which  tells  you  how  to  correct  ill-shaped  noses  without  cost  if  not  satisfactory  a  J 


1606 


Ackerman  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 


J 
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FOR.  THE  CHEAPEST 

L  i  p  e  — 

INSURANCE 

IN  THE  WORLD 

Shoots  COLT  Cartridges 

PAY  POSTMAN  ON  ARRIVAL  $0.75 
NO  MORE  PAYMENTS  TO  MAKE 

HURRY—  Rush  your  name  and  address  for  this 
$25.00  (before  war  price)  gun  at  the  Special  Price 
of  $9.75  — a  price  only  possible  because  of  the 
low  rate  cf  exchange  when  we  bought  them — it 
does  not  represent  today’s  replacement  cost. 

EMPIRE  CITY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  615— ISa  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SB  caliber,  blue  steel,  gun  metal  finish,  double 
Safety,  rifled  barrel,  grooved  sight  Automatic 
— with  -  ulcanized  rubber  checkered  no  slip 
grip  and  safety  lever  shoots  7  times  eject¬ 
ing  cartridges  automatically — small 
and  compact  lies  flat  in 
the  pocket. 


Reward  for  Every  Answer! 

THIS  IS  A  GENUINE  ADVERTISEMENT  BY  A  RELIABLE  CONCERN 

At  the  right  you  see  12  sets  of  mixed  up  letters 


Give  Correct  Names  of  Cities 


_  ty 

that  can  be  made  into  12  names  of  cities  in  the 
United  States.  Example:  No.  1  spells  NEW 
YORK.  Now  try  to  give  all  and  be  rewarded. 

PRIZE  SENT  IMMEDIATELY  TO  YOU 
Write  names  on  a  postcard  or  in  a  letter. 

Mention  whether  your  age  is  under  or  over  17 
(so  we  may  send  suitable  prize)  and  write  your 
name  with  address  plainly.  Y’ou  need  not  send 
a  cent  of  your  money  now  or  later!  This  is  a 
genuine  offer.  You  and  every  other  person  who 
sends  in  the  names  will  receive  a  prize  of  equal 
value  yet  which  may  become  worth  $1000  to 
you  within  three  months  !  Lose  no  time .  Answer 
this  NOW  and  see  what  you  get.  Address  : 

GOLDEN  RAVEN  CO.,  441  So.  Boulevard,  GA-375  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


1.  WEN  YROK 

7.  BFFULOA 

2.  MPHEMIS 

8.  ANTLTAA 

3.  ERITODT 

9.  USNOHTO 

4.  LOETOD 

10.  SBONOT 

5.  COGHACI 

11.  R ALDPOTN 

6.  NERVDE 

12.  MELABTIRO 

POWERFUL  AIR  RIFLE  w”‘ 


FREE 


- 1  Ingpartsof  the  Lest  grades 

or  steel.  The  stock  Is  finely  polished  walnut.  Slioota  small  game.  PoweiU 
ful,  accurate,  durable.  You  can  have  this  air  rifle  for  distributing  only  6  of  our  1 
•ell'ng  art  pictures  at  25  cents  on  our  special  offer.  Everybody  will  take  one. 

IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  to  try,  as  we  take  back  those  you  can't  dispose  of. 
Send  no  money,  last  your  name.  Q.  M.  THOMAS,  337  W.  Madison  St.  10D 16, 


Brass  bound.  Opens  over  2  feet  long.  You  can  see  objects  a  mile 
■war.  Given  for  selling  10  pckga.  Uluine  at  16c  a  pckg.  Write  today. 

BLUINE  MFG.  CO.,  164  Mill  St.,Concord  Jet. Mas*. 


<e_ 


CHICAGO 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


$2  to  $500  EACn  paid  for  hundreds  of  old 
coins  dated  before  185)5.  Keep  ALL  odd  or 
old  money.  Send  10  cents  for  New  Illus¬ 
trated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x6.  Get  Posted. 
You  may  have  valuable  coins. 

Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Avenue  13,  Le  Hoy,  N.  Y. 


UNCLE  SAJVu 
PAYS  HIS  r 
DEBT  TO  TH'f 
INDIANS-- 


The  exact 
paid  to  mem 
of  the  Osage  trio^ 
is  $3,387,197.11. 
That  includes -'the 
interest  of  5  '  per 
cent,  on  the  Os- 
ages  trust  fund. 
Each  of  the  2;- 
229  Osages  on  the 
tribal  roll  re¬ 
ceives  in  addition 
to  his  SI, 500 
check  the  sum  of 
$47.50  as  interest 
on  the  money  in 
the  trust  fund. 

At  the  same 
time  $500,000  is 
being  turned  back 
into  the  National 
Treasury  by 
members  of  the 
tribe  who  are  ril¬ 
ing  their  income 
tax  reports.  The 
checks  average 
about  $165. 

All  Osages  who 
possess  certifi¬ 
cates  of  compet¬ 
ency  are  being 
paid  the  full 
amount  of  their 
payment.  The 
without  cert 
cates  of  comp* 
ency  are  £  r 
$1,000,  th6  P; 
ance  refit  a  ini, 

in  trust  for  the 
Minors  recei 
$500  a  quart 
Hundreds! 
thousands  of  ? 
laiv  will  b 
on  old  de’  te- 
of  accun»~>p 
funds. 


♦ADS 

>TROY 

NTS 


Invasion  of 
of  ants 
Galveston 
t  boyish  in- 
•  to  work, 
aving  first 
aousewives  to 
and  driven 
despair  any 
jun  with  a 
ror  of  crawl- 
things. 

ill  sorts  of  bug 
'ders,  inseeti- 
s  and  other 
■>arations  cal- 
1  to  cause 
s  death 
,  the  ant 
^aies  recently 
ave  been  in  de- 
land.  Even  Fort 
jrockett  has  been 
invaded,  and  the 
army  housekeep¬ 
ers  have  tried 
every  means  of 
dispersing  the  en¬ 
emy  except  turn¬ 
ing  out  the  guavd. 

Now  comes  a 
12-year-old  lad 
with  a  remedy, 
said  to  be  sure 
and  certain  to  de¬ 
stroy — use  horned 
toads ! 

Hooker  Larsen 
offered  horned 
toads  for  sale  in 
the  downtown  dis¬ 
trict,  asserting 
that  they  would 
pro  ve  sudden 
death  to  ants  of 
all  varieties  and 
descriptions. 

“They  open 
their  mouths  and 
follow  the  ants’ 
frail  and 

’em  up,”  he 
:d. 

uster  Larsen 
t  that  one 
fiiuage  of 
mg  ihe  horn- 
£.tds  as  offi- 
ariit  destroy¬ 
er  '.the  house- 
i<*  that  a 
i  .*toad  isn’t 
w  - V? n  a  per- 
***-  on  him, 
sues  the 
r  be  merrily  de- 
:»*tprfe  r- 


« 


Ford  Givfs  FREE 

»at«st  Model  with  Electric  Starterend  Lights 

Don't  buy  •  Fcrd,  Join  our 


OH  BOYS- 


great  Auto  Club  ana  win  Grand 
Prizes  including  Ford  Touring 
Car!  Can  you  make  out  two 
words  ipelled  by  figures  in  pic¬ 
ture?  The  alphabet  la  nnmbt  red 
—A  la  1,  B  is  2.  etc.  What  are 
tha  two  words?  Other  valu¬ 
able  prices  and  hundred  sot  dol¬ 
lars  m  cash  R.ivon.  Everybody 
wins!  So  easy  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  We  have  already  given 
awav  many  Autos.  Why  not 
your  Send  answer  today. 


Ford  Willson,  Mgr. ,141  W.  Ohio  St.,  Pool  2462,  Chicago,  III. 


Whom  You  Should  Marry 

For  10  cents  we  will  send  you  a 
book  which  gives  you  a  character  de¬ 
scription  of  your  ideal  mate.  This  book¬ 
let  was  written  by  one  of  America’s 
foremost  psychological  writers.  Send 
us  the  date  of  your  birth  and  10  cents 
in  coin  or  stamps. 

CHARACTER  STUDIOS,  INC. 

Room  404,  35  W.  39th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

THROW  VOUR  VOICE 

Under  the  table,  into  a 
Trunk,  down  Cellar  or 
anywhere.  Our  lessons 
in  VENTRILOQUISM 
teaches  vou.  W  ith  our 

VEETRilO 

(fits  in  the  mouth  and 
cannot  be  seen)  you 
imitate  Birds,  Ani¬ 
mals,  etc.  without 
moving  your  lips. 

This  outfit  and  book  of 
JOKES  bv  mail  for  10c. 

AO! DEE  CO., 

Box  105,  Stamford,  Ct. 

viNmoamsM 

taught  almost  any  one  at  home.  Small 
cost.  Send  TODAY  2  cents  for  particulars 
and  proof. 

GEORGE  W.  SMITH, 

Room  M149,  125  N.  Jeff  Ave.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


BIRTH  STONE  RING 

34K  Gold-finished,  guaran- 


FREE! 


teed  to  give  satisfaction,  with 
stone  for  any  month,  to  in¬ 
troduce  our  catalogue.  Send 
15c  to  cover  cost  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  mailing.  Send 
size. 

Tsun  Jewelry  Co.,  Dept.  56,  E.  Boston,  Mass. 


,  wUh  GLAXppHGNE  „  fcl 

Jundei  me  table,  back  of  a  door,  into  a  trunk,  desk] 
] in  Nohool,  any  old  place  Rig  FUN  fooling  Peddler*, 
j  Policeman. Friend*.  CluxopEionu  layson  yourtonguel 
|  uiihcen,  always  ready  to  use  by  anyone,  lint.  BIrds.*o.  I 
IClaxophone  with  full  instructions  a  set  of 
1  Secret  Writing  Trick*,  also  Magic  IHal 
I  Trick,  all  for  10c.,  3  for  Xoc.  (no  stamps). 

ICLAX0  TRICK  CO..  Dept.  S  New  Haven.  Conn,  i 


TJEW  SCIENTIFIC  WONDER 


C .  3  for  25c. - R ! G  F UN  I  .  ■ 

s?*  You  apparently  see  thru  Clothes,  Wood, 
Stone,  any  ohjeet.  See  Bones  in  Flesh, 
A  JIAtUO  Trick  Novelty  FREE  with  each  X-Ray. 
MnRVEl  MUG.  CO..  Dept.  11  NEW  HAVFN.  CCNN. 


Latest  European  Invention. 

iecotne  popular!  Play  this 
f  Jazzy  Fluta"  Play  all 
’the  Hib.no  lessons 
required !  — 

Wonderful 
tune. 


KD 


For 

Parties  and 
Entertainments. 
7  Popular  Songs  FREE. 


SEND  NO  MONEY. 
Pay  Postman  only  $2.95 
on  arrival  of  Fluta. 

,&**OrIoI  Co.,  IS  P*rU  Row,  N.Y^o 
Hi 


TOBACCO  HABIT 

n/saxE  it  quit  vou 

Not  only  is  tobacco  filthy  and  disgusting  to 

your  loved  on*a.  but  It  contains  a  Deadly  Poison 
which  weakens  ncurt,  stomach,  lower?  vitality  arwj 
■  fnvitea  disease  that  may  rhorte  Tyour*Jf«.  STOP! 
fResralo  v»gor, but  don’t  shock  y«  ur  system  by  tryiiyr 

Jty  makes  no  dif-  EASY  TO  QUIT 

ference  how  long  you  hava  used  tobacco,  whether 
you  smoke  clsarettes,  pipe,  cigars,  cbew  or  us* 
enuff.  the  Improved  Nix-O-Tine  Tobacco  Treat¬ 
ment  will  freo  you  from  the  craving  quickly 
and  for  good.  No  further  desire  for  tobacco. 
Harmless;  guaranteed.  Has  succeeded  In  thou- 

rhn.MT8fi,iSf“6n£s  Sent  On  Trial 

sum  If  satisfactory.  WfclltWH  111(111 

Write  today  for  full  Treatment  on  trial . 
»ERKINS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  1 2 A,  St.,  Hasting*,  N.fer, 

1 LO  V  E &SHI  U 1 D  E.or  Ab  Easy  Koatf to  Marrlaf# 

FT*I13“How  to  Court  a  Bashful  Girl. “How  to  W oo  an  Heirsss.  “How 
Lady  Should  Manas©  Har  Bo&u  to  make  him  Prop«>-e  Marria#* 

.  ^“How  toOatoh  a Rloh  Bachelor.  “How  to  Win  tho  Farorof  Ladiaa. 
tfcddiag  ,  1c.  All  subjects  helpful  to  lovers.  IOC  POSTFAitf 

W  ARD  PUB.  CO.,  Tilton,  N.  U. 


25c  brings  bigTefescope  3  ft  long 


View  objects  miles  away  just  like  they  were  close.  \\  atch 
persons  at  a  distance  on  land  and  sea.  See  the  oun,  K 
Moon  and  Stars  as  you  never  sa  w  them  before.  The^f .  ^ 
Wonder  Telescope  opens  out  over  3  ft.  long; 
closed  measures  12  in.  Brass  bound,  fitted 
with  powerful  lenses.  Can  be  used  as  “ 


a  microscope. 


Special  Offer 


^  because 
of  a  fortunate 
purchase  of  a 

-  in|fr — r._  large  European  manu- 

on  Wonder  Telescope.^^LAvL jPyl&r  -acturer  we  can  give  you  a 
Telescopes  of  this  bargain.  Supply  limited — 

size  have  sold  ^r^JjfeP^order  today.  Send  only  25c  with  order, 
for  $8.00  to  we  will  ship  telescope  complete  by  parcel 

*10.0(1-  l  deposit  $1.70  with  th«  pwtm.f}. 

"^"^^Satisf  action  guaranteed  or  your  money  returned  in  full. 
If  you  prefer  send  $1.86  with  order  in  full  payment. 

FERRY  &  CO.,  6832  East  End  Ave.,  Dept  2547  .  Chicago,  Hi- 


Useful  and 
Entertaining 

“I trained  Won¬ 
der  Telescope  on 
buttes  28  miles 
away,  they  looked 
„  tobe2to3milesin»tead”— 
C .  A .  Storey ,  Ft .  Robinson ,  N  e  b . 
“I  count  windows  in  house*  10 
miles  away”  —  Henry  Conner 
Manor,  Tex.  “Can  see  children 
playing  in  school  yard  8  mile* 
away”— P.  H.  Hennington.  Me 
Dade,  Tex.  “Can  tell  exact  min¬ 
ute  on  Court  House  clock  2  miles 
away”— Jennie  Beers,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ind.  “Don’tknow  anything 
we  ever  enjoyed  so  much”  — 
Chas.  Hunter,  Ncenah,  Wia. 
“Wouldn’t  take  $10  for  It”  W. 
A.  Eskridge.  Ammond.  Ky. 
“Can  read  numbers  on  freight 
cars  a  mile  away” -- A.  Q, 
Palmer.  Indianapolis,  lad. 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK  OUR  TEN-CENT  HAND  BOOKS 


- LATEST  issues - 

1189  Dick  Darlton,  the  Poorhouse  Boy;  or.  The  Strug¬ 

gles  of  a  Friendless  Waif. 

1190  The  Haunted  Lighthouse;  or.  The  Black  Band  of 

the  Coast.  ,  „  ,,  ,  .  . 

1191  The  Boss  Boy  Bootblack  of  New  lort;  or.  Climbiug 

the  Ladder  of  Fortune. 

1192  The  Silver  Tiger;  or,  The  Adventures  of  a  loung 

American  in  India. 

1193  General  Sherman’s  Boy  Spy;  or.  The  March  to  the 

Sea. 

1194  Sam  Strap,  the  Young  Engineer;  or,  The  pluckiest 

Boy  on  the  Iload.  # 

1195  Little  Robert  Emmet;  or,  The  White  Boys  of  Tip¬ 

perary. 

1196  Kit  Carson’s  Kit;  or,  Yhe  YYoung  Army  Scout. 

1197  Beyond  the  Aurora;  or,  The  Search  for  the  Magnet 

Mountain.  _  „  . 

1198  Seven  Diamond  Skulls*  or.  The  Secret  City  of  Siam. 

1199  Over  the  Line;  or,  The  Rich  and  Poor  Boys  of 

Riverdale  Schools.  . 

1200  The  Twenty  Silent  Wolves;  or,  The  Wild  Riders  of 

the  Mountains.  ' 

1201  A  New  York  Working  Boy;  or,  A  Fight  for  a  for¬ 

tune.  ^ 

1202  Jack  the  Juggler;  or,  A  Boys  Search  lor  His 

Sis  tor 

1203  Little  raul  Jones;  or,  The  Scourge  of  the  British 

Coast 

1-04  Mazeppa  No.  2.  the  Boy  Fire  Company  of  Carlton; 
or  Pluckv  W  ork  on  Ladder  and  Line. 

1205  The  Blue  Mask;  or,  Fighting  Against  the  Czar. 

1206  Dick  the  Apprentice  Boy  ;  or,  Bound  io  Be  an 

Engineer. 

1207  Kit  Carson,  Jr.,  in  the  Wi,kl  Southwest;  or,  the 

Search  for  a  Lost  Claim. 

1208  The  Rivals  of  Round  Top  Academy;  or.  Missing 

From  School. 

1209  Jack  Mason’s  Million;  or,"  A  Boy  Broker’s  Luck  in 

W all  St reet . 

1210  The  Lost  City  of  the  Andes;  or,  The  Treasure  of 

the  Volcano.  .  , 

1211  The  Rapidan  Rangers;  or,  General  Washington  s 

Boy  Guard. 

1°1°  “Obi  Put"  ;  or,  The  Fire  Boys  of  Brandon. 

1213  Dead  Game;  or,  Davy  Crockett’s  Double. 

1214  Barnum’s  Young  San  do  w ;  or,  The  Strongest  Boy  in 

•  the  World. 

1215  Halsey  &  Co. ;  or,  The  Young  Bankers  and  Specu¬ 

lators.  „  ,  .  „ 

1216  Alow  and  Aloft;  or,  The  Dashing  Boy  Harpooner. 
3217  The  Meteor  Express;  or.  The  Perilous  Run  of  a 

Boy  Engineer. 

1218  Buttons;  or.  Climbing  To  the  Top. 

3219  Tl<e  Iron  Grays;  or,  The  Boy  Riders  of  the  Rapidan 

3220  Money  and  Mystery;  or,  Hal  Hallerton’s  Tips  In 

Wall  Street. 

1221  The  Boy  Sultan ;  or.  Searching  For  a  Lost  Diamond 

Mine.  ,, 

1222  Kdgewood  No.  2;  or,  The  Only  Boy  m  the  Fire 

Company. 

1223  Lost  on  a  Ralft;  or.  Driven  From  Sea  to  Sea. 

1224  True  as  Steel;  or.  Ben  Bright  the  Boy  Engineer. 

1225  Ed.  The  Errand  Boy;  or.  Working  His  Way  in  the 

World. 

1226  Pawnee  Bill  In  Oklahoma;  or,  Fighting  With  the 

the  White  Chief. 

1227  Percy  Greville;  or,  The  Scout  of  Valley  Forge. 

1228  Bulls  and  Bears;  or,  A  Bright  Boy’s  Fight  with 

Brokers  of  Wall  Street. 

3229  The  Dead  Shot  Rangers;  or,  The  Boy  Captain  of 
the  Home  Defenders. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  receipt  ot  price,  7c,  per  copy,  in  money  or  pos¬ 
tage  stamps,  by 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Pub.,  166  W.  23d  St..  N.  Y. 


SCENARIOS 


HOW  TO 
WRITE  THEM 


Price  85  Cents  Per  Copy 

This  book  contains  all  the  most  recent  changes  In  the 
method  of  construction  and  submission  of  scenarios. 
Sixty  Lessons,  covering  every  phase  of  scenario  writ¬ 
ing.  For  sale  by  all  Newsdealers  and  Bookstores. 
If  you  cannot  procure  a  copy,  send  us  the  price, 
86  cents,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will 
mall  you  one.  postage  free.  Address 
L.  8KNAKENS,  -Id  seventh  lve.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Useful,  Instructive,  and  Amusing.  They  Contain 
Valuable  Information  on  Almost  Every  Subject 

No.  54.  HOB  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— 

Giving  complete  inioruiation  as  to  me  manner  and 
method  oi  raising,  seeping,  taming,  breeding  and  man¬ 
aging  all  kinds  oi  pets;  also  giving  full  instructions  for 
making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  how  to  become  a  locomotive 
engineer;  also  directions  lor  buiiding  a  model  locomo¬ 
tive;  together  with  a  full  description  of  everything  an 
engineer  should  know. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King 

Brady,  the  well-known  detective.  In  which  lie  lays  down 
some  valuable  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some 
adventures  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  00.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER  — 
Containing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and 
how  to  work  it;  also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic 
Lantern  Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Handsomely 
illustrated. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES 

— Containing  full  directions  for  making  electrical  ma¬ 
chines,  induction  coils,  dynamos  and  many  novel  toys 
to  be  worked  by  electricity.  By  B.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES.— The  most  original 
joke  book  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and 
humor.  It  contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes, 
conundrums,  etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit, 
humorist  and  practical  joker  of  the  day. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over 
three  hundred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with 
ltev  to  same.  A  complete  book.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Con¬ 
taining  a  large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly 
amusing  electrical  tricks,  together  with  illustrations.  By 
A.  Anderson. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Con¬ 
taining  over  one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instruc¬ 
tive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By  A.  Auderson.  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF-HAND.— Con¬ 
taining  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by 
magicians.  Also  containing  the  secret  of  second  sight. 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  70.  HOW*  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing 
full  directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of 
manv  kinds.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— 
Containing  complete  instructions  for  performing  over 
sixtv  Mechanical  Tricks.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY-  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 
— Embracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  decepfire  card" 
tricks,  with  illustrations. 

No.  74.  HOW’  TO  W  RITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY. 

— Containing  full  instructions  for  writing;  letters  on 
almost  any  subject;  also  rules  for  punctuation  and  com¬ 
position.  with  specimen  letters. 

No.  76.  irow  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE 
HAND. — Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the 
aid  of  lines  of  the  hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry. 
Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events  by  aid  of  moles 
marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

No.  77.  IIOWr  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH 
CARDS. — Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed 
by  leading  conjurers  and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home 
amusement.  Fully  ustrated. 

No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS'  JOKE  BOOK  — Containing 
1  He  latest  jokes,  anecdotes  «*-<!  stories  or  this 

world-renowned  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages; 
handsome  colored  cover,  containing  a  half-tone  photo 
of  the  author.  / 

No.  82.  HOW7  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the 
most  approved  methods  of  reading1  the  lines  on  the 
hand,  together  with  a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning. 
Also  explaining  phrenology,  and  the  key  for  telling 
character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By  Leo  t-  /■; 
Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated.  ;:nn- 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE. — Containing  viT 
and  instructive  information  regarding  the  sob 7  recei 
hypnotism.  Also  explaining  the  most  approval  ,r  . 
which  are  employed  by  tbe  leading  hypnotists*clual - 
world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  *5  d  S  j* 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  •  ^  v 

address  on  receipt  of  price,  10c.  per  copy,  O  ‘ *’  ’ 
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